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Administrative Developments 


AN EDITORIAL APPEAI 


HE Editor has a problem. He would like to include in each issue’s 

Quarterly Notes news of some of the interesting administrative changes 
that have taken place in any of the various branches of public administration. 
A central department may have reorganized its system of local or regional 
offices, a local authority may have introduced some new co-ordinating 
committee, a public board may have just acted on an O & M report about 
its purchasing arrangements, and so on. Probably few, if any, of these 
events warrant a full length article, and even for those that do probably 
nobody directly concerned would have the time to write one. Yet a short 
note of say 300 to 800 words about each would interest quite a number of 
readers who like to be kept in touch with administrative developments. 
Excellent you may say, and so does the Editor. But how are the short notes 
to be obtained? The answer seems quite clear—the readers must supply 
them. 

This, therefore, is an editorial appeal. If some administrative change or 
development takes place within your department or organization which you 
think may be of general interest to other administrators, send a short note 
of it to the Editor. Perhaps we ought to make it clear that we are not interested 
in purely personal notes, e.g. retirements, new appointments. If you are 
in any doubt about suitability for publication or about the amount of space 
available write to the Editor before you embark on the note; or send him 
a rough draft. Presumably the short notes would be anonymous, but the 
longer ones could be initialled or signed as the author wished. 





Plowden, Planning and Management 
< & 


in the Public Services 


HICKS 


Ts Plowden Committee, whose Report on the Control of Public 
Expenditure (Cmnd. 1432) was issued almost at the same moment as 
the July Budget, had a somewhat curious history. It owed its existence to 
a Report by the Select Committee on the Estimates, which recommended 
in 1958 that an independent Committee should be appointed to examine 
the mechanics of Treasury control over the whole range of public expenditure. 
Since its successful re-establishment in 1946 the Estimates Committee has 
found the task of examining the luxuriant post-war growth of public 
expenditure an almost impossible assignment. It came to suspect that the 
Treasury's hands must also be sl and that the system established 
by the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866 might by now be a little out of date.! 
The Government accepted this recommendation, and a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Plowden was duly appointed; but it consisted 
of civil servants with only four outsiders, including the Chairman, all of 
whom had very strong Civil Service connections.» This fundamental 
change in the orientation of the Committee no doubt had some advantages. 
The members all “ talked the same language,” and paths of contact with 
the Treasury and the Departments were easily opened up. The Plowden 
Committee was able to effect a number of improvements in Civil Service 
organization as it wént dlong, in a series of interim reports (which it is not 
intended to lish). ut tl hange from the Estimates Committee’s 
recommendation does imply that the len Report is fundamentally a 
Civil Service document, written fi a public service point of view. No 
outside evidence was invited, although ; recorded that there were a few 
outside (or semi-outside) consultation 
Like all Civil Service documents the Plowden Report is somewhat of an 
iceberg: much that is important lies below the surface, out of sight, and 
can only dimly be perceived from the part that is visible. Thus in the course 
of thirty-two pages the Report ranges over a very large number of subjects 
'The Estimates Committee v especially suspicious of outlay so remotely controlled 
is that of the Universi irants Committ t is interesting that the Plowden Committee 
singles this out as an admirable example of long-term planning. 
Lord Plowden, 1 airman of British Aluminium Co. Ltd., was Chief Planning 
Officer in the Treasury 1 Chairman of the omic Planning Board during 1947-53. 
fe has held several other important gov 1ent appointments. The three other non- 
formerly Finance Member of the 
Civil Service experience throughout 
try of Food 1939-52. 
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which are vital to the good conduct of the public services ; but the treatment 
is summary and on occasions general to the point of vagueness, not even 
disdaining to proceed by allusion.? 

The Plowden Committee set itself three basic “‘ themes” (as they are 
described) : first, the need for long-term planning as a check and corrective 
to the hand to mouth planning which forms the basis of the annual Budget ; 
secondly, the improvement of management throughout the Civil Service, 
in the sense in which management in business is now becoming a recognized 
expertise ; and thirdly, improvement in the opportunities for constructive 
Parliamentary control and for the formation of an informed public opinion. 
These aims are obviously closely inter-related. Thus a better arrangement 
of the Estimates could both improve internal control and increase the 
appreciation by the Committee of Supply of what it is voting for. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


‘ 


Even in the early post-war days, when “ planning ” was well thought of in 
government circles, British planning was extremely short period. This 
preoccupation with the short term has continued through the relatively free 
economy of the 1950s. It is due partly no doubt to the important place 
which the balance of payments occupies in the Treasury’s economic policy, 
since this is a field in which many factors cannot be foreseen far in advance. 
Partly it may well be an inheritance from the strict insistence on annuality 
which made the British system of public expenditure control effective much 
earlier than that of any other country. With the extended field of public 
expenditure in the post-war world, neither annuality nor short period 
planning can be effective if they stand alone. This is now becoming generally 
realized. 

Apart from the Chancellor’s ideas of an outside planning body for the 
whole economy on which the co-operation of business and labour would be 
sought, planning inside the public services is now respectable even if not 
under that name. The Plowden Committee is a determined advocate of 
“forward looks” in the Departments. The latest Report of the Council 
on Prices, Productivity and Incomes emphasizes the advantages of public 
service “ perspectives.” Clearly a variety of factors have brought about 
this very general change of heart. So far as the Plowden Committee is 
concerned the main argument for long-term planning in the services is the 
impossibility of effective control of expenditure when new services and 
projects are undertaken piecemeal without regard to other commitments. 
So ‘ar as the general attitude to planning is concerned the apparent success 
of economies which have been more planned than Britain’s all the way through 
(Russia, France and Japan) has undoubtedly played a part, so much so indeed 
that fundamental differences in the circumstances of these countries as 
compared with Britain are often overlooked. 

In the minds of the Plowden Committee the desirability of internal long- 


1As in its references to the Estimates Committee Report on the Form of the Estimates 
(April 1961). A detailed study of this is necessary to an understanding of the Plowden 
Committee’s train of thought. 
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term planning is tied up with the need for greater integration between the 
different spending Departments and agencies. It is repeatedly urged that 
Ministries and Departments must consider themselves as taking part in the 
“joint working of a common enterprise” and not as individuals jockeying 
for position. In the Committee’s view two things have happened which 
point the need for a thorough overhaul of the machinery of expenditure 
control. First, it is no longer possible to rely on a powerful body of opinion 
in the House which views all expansion of public outlay with suspicion and 
which can hence be counted on to exert a restraining hand on any form of 
increase. Secondly, the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, so long 
considered to be the cornerstone of the British constitution, no longer seems 
to work. (This is a startling statement, but it is what the Committee says. 
Hence new machinery to ensure its operation needs to be evolved. These 
two changes are closely related because it is the desire of individual Ministers 
to spend for their own Departments which is the main cause of the alleged 
breakdown of collective responsibility. Unfortunately the Committee has 
nothing very helpful to say about the means of restoring the situation, either 
in respect of responsibility or of a curb on spending, beyond the effects which 
long-term planning and the reform of the Estimates might have. These are 
discussed below. 

Again one must ask what has happened? Is the “ Keynsian Revolution ” 
as the Committee call it) or the Welfare State responsible for the increased 
propensity to spend on the public services? The Keynsian analysis most 
emphatically does not call for an expansion of public outlay in conditions 
of full employment such as have prevailed since the war, so that it cannot 
fairly be blamed (as the Committee is inclined to do). It may be surmised 
that it is not the Welfare State in the post-war sense, but the much longer 
course of the development of the social services since the 1870s which is 
responsible for the decline of the economy-at-any-price school. So long 
as public outlay consisted only of administration and defence, economy in 
the public services made excellent sense. The ambitions of the Defence 
Departments ran their heads against the stone wall of the rest of the Cabinet. 

Today the situation is different in two ways. A Minister does not make 
a reputation by running his Department with economy and efficiency (indeed 
efficiency cannot be gauged on present accounting methods), but by having 
a “‘ constructive ” forward policy in building up the services for which he 
is responsible. Secondly, the types of expenditure which come up to the 
Cabinet for policy decisions are so many and various that a cool and rational 
choice is very difficult, if not impossible, especially in view of the competing 
claims on the time of Cabinet Ministers. In one way this difficulty might 
be eased if there were more freedom for the social service Supply Ministers 
to decide their own priorities within their Departments, and then to settle 
marginal differences between each other, with, of course, Treasury help, 
leaving only the bigger questions to come up to the Cabinet. Such a step 
would, however, seem to imply some sort of framework within which they 
would operate, parallel to the “notional total” given to the Defence 
Departments. It is a question whether this could be done without some 
form of long-term planning. 
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In fact long-term planning is urgent for three separate purposes: first, 
to prevent the piecemeal acceptance of commitments, unrelated to each 
other or to available resources (as revealed by national accounting and similar 
techniques); second, as a means of co-ordinating departmental plans and 
so helping to restore collective responsibility ; and third, to provide a means 
of determining priorities on objective grounds. In this respect the enormous 
growth of long-term commitments in recent years must always be borne in 
mind: the defence budget, departmental investment, the General Grant 
to local authorities and to the University Grants Commission make up nearly 
half Supply. A great deal of the rest consists of “ grants to persons,” 
depending mainly on long-term arrangements. 

In spite of the rehabilitation of the idea of planning in the public services 
there are a number of obstacles to be cleared away before it is accepted that 
longer perspectives are useful for control. The race of straight economizers, 
although diminished, is by no means extinct, and they are interested above 
all in year to year changes, fastening eagerly on any sub-head in the Estimates 
which has risen. This attitude was clearly revealed in the examination of 
Treasury officials by Sub-Committee “A” of the Estimates Committee. 
It was strongly urged that the exact change in every sub-head from year 
to year must be precisely stated, although (as the Plowden Committee insists, 
and as is indeed obvious) major sources of waste are rarely shown up by 
these changes.* Inefficiency may be just as high in a stationary sub-head 
which should have declined, or in a falling one which should have fallen 
faster. Again, both the Estimates Committee and the Treasury repre- 
sentatives clearly felt most strongly that objective (functional) classification 
of expenditure could not—certainly for a long time—take the place of 
subjective classification, particularly in the matter of salaries. Yet functional 
classification would be essential in a long-term plan that was to have any 
chance of increasing efficiency. It will not be easy to get back-benchers, or 
officials in certain departments, to subordinate their short-term preoccupations 
to a broader view. 

In addition to these largely psychological obstacles there are certainly 
technical difficulties to be overcome in long-term planning. The Treasury 
Officials were at pains to point out that they had no more than made a start 
with functional classification and that only a few of the Departments (such 
as the Ministry of Education) had made substantial progress with quantitative 
measurement. In fact it now seems that the process is at last accelerating. 
The small part of the field of the public services that had been covered when 
they made their investigations impressed the Plowden Committee with the 
difficulty of the whole exercise, largely due to a shortage of economists and 
statisticians with the right expertise. This would undoubtedly pose a difficult 


“ 


‘Under this the major items are pensions, national assistance, family allowances and 
national insurance. 

“The Plowden Committee found the three main sources of waste to be due to (i) the 
continuation of subsidies after the case for them has evaporated, (ii) similar treatment 
of grants to persons, (iii) unnecessarily rapid decisions due to international crises. In 
addition, as the Estimates Committee has often remarked, great waste is caused by 
changes of plan after a project is under way. The cost of these changes is serious and 
the advantage gained is often very small. 
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problem in the early stages; but in the longer period a demand for these 
specialisms in the public services should create its own supply. In fact 
the experiment of employing these experts on their own job in the Civil 
Service has hardly yet been tried. Apart from a handful of economists anda 
statisticians in the Economic Section and the Central Statistical Office there 
is hardly an economist in the Civil Service working as such.1 And if 
economists are not working in their own line they are likely soon to lose 
their expertise. However, a large body of highly skilled workers is not 
necessarily required. A small body of well trained although not particularly 
high powered officers in each Department should suffice if they could refer 
their methodological problems to a central high powered body. 

Much depends on the type of internal planning that would be attempted, 
and, on this, little specific has been said, 
or by the Government. Indeed the matter is shrouded in what seems 
unnecessary obscurity by the Committee’s paragraph 17 where it is suggested 
hat whatever the Government is doing it would be unwilling to disclose 
its long-term intentions. The most plausible explanation of such a statement 
by a Committee which at a later stage (para. 105) especially stresses “ the 
importance of building up an informed public opinion on this whole subject,” 
is that they had in mind the type of plan which concentrates on the position 


I 
say) five years hence, rather than on the course of development over a period 


of years, providing for annual revisions according as circumstances require. 
It is true that with this “end point” type of plan in a mixed economy 
circumstances could arise where “targets”? planned five years previously 
would not be reached, and indeed might no longer be appropriate, due to 
developments in other fields. It might then be awkward for the Government 
to explain that the original plan had been in some sense “‘ wrong.” 

A “ moving ” plan would eliminate this difficulty and would also have the 
advantage that it could more easily accommodate projects of different time 
shapes. Some (such as office buildings) would be completed in less than 
the plan period, others (such as a school or hospital building programme) 
would require much longer. Again, it might be undesirable or impossible 
to plan for certain projects at the beginning of the period, although it was 
virtually certain that they should be entered in two or three years time. 
In planning of this type it would be most important to state the expected 
time shape for each element, as well as its forecast total cost, in order to 
pin-point the causes of divergency, if and as they arise. 


Before we pass to the question of management there is one other aspect of 
internal long-term planning which must be mentioned because both the 
Plowden Committee and the Treasury representatives attached great 
importance to it, and because it affects the whole future operation of fiscal 
policy. This is the timing of public expenditure, especially investment 


Cf. P. D. Henderson’s “‘ The Use nomists in British Administration,” Oxford 
Economic Papers, February 1961. 
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involving fixed capital. It is fundamental to the whole concept of com- 
pensatory finance that in the last analysis public outlay should act as the 
balancing factor in the economy, expanding when demand is slack and 
contracting when the economy is overstrained. To some extent this operation 
can be performed on current account ; on the expenditure side an expansion 
of redistributional social services would normally occur automatically, and 
this could be reinforced on the tax side. But the policy is likely to be much 
more effective if the tempo of public outlay on capital account can also be 
varied in a counter cyclical direction. ‘This has long been considered as 
accepted doctrine. 

Yet it is one of the most insistent recommendations of the Plowden 
Committee “ that the greatest possible stability in public outlay should be 
maintained.” Again we must ask what has caused this change of heart and 
this disillusionment with the power of compensatory finance? It is obvious 
that there has developed a very wide antagonism to the policy of “ stop 
and go” (at least as it has recently been operated), irrespective of whether 
it is implemented through fiscal or through monetary instruments. This 
objection seems very largely to spring from the mode of operation within 
the public services. On the one hand contractors in the private sector 
complain of cancelled orders; on the other rapid changes of policy are a 
disincentive for those operating the public enterprises. These effects are 
transmitted to the private sector and are cited as an important cause of want 
of dynamism in British industry. Private enterprise is, of course, also affected 
directly through changes in the terms of profits tax or the terms on which 
advances are sanctioned. 

It may freely be granted that compensatory finance is not so simple as 
was once thought. It would naturally be convenient if there was never 
any reason to worry about the balance of payments, or if there was a rapid 
increase in the labour force, ensuring a continuous reserve pool, such as 
has been enjoyed by Germany and Japan. But since Britain cannot share 
these advantages some means of short term adjustments must be found. 
If the public sector tries to contract out of these adjustments it risks throwing 
a very heavy burden on the private sector. Firms have always had to adjust 
themselves to sudden changes in market situations. Normally they do not 
act abruptly, and by and large they do not cancel contracts. Instead they 
make use of short term accommodation and reserves, and vary dates of 
purchases and sales. 

Some of these gentler methods of adjustment would surely also be open 
to the public sector. For instance to draw back from an undertaking to 
provide a certain number of new schools within » defined period would 
cause much disturbance in related services, or again it would be wasteful 
to suspend operations on a particular section of road on which other sections 
depended ; but there could be a temporary cut back on school repair and 
maintenance, and roads which represented isolated improvements could be 
made to wait until overstrain was relieved. It would be odd if in every 
public service which is concerned with fixed capital there were not some 
scope for squeezing investment in a manner that would have virtually no 
effect on the short-term quality of the service provided, and which (since 
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no major plans would be involved) could be put into effect quickly. A 
smoother, less disturbing operation of compensatory finance in public 
investment would, however, probably call for more detailed statistics of 
progress and costing of individual schemes than are at present available. 


MANAGEMENT 


The Plowden Committee records (para. 44) that as their investigations 
proceeded they became increasingly conscious of the importance of manage- 
ment. What they have to say on all this subject is of great importance, and 
transcends the whole of the rest of the Report. Under “ Management ” 
the Committee include: (i) the preparation of material on which decisions 
are based, (ii) the technical efficiency of administration, (i) the cost con- 
sciousness of staff “‘ at all levels,’ and (iv) the selection, training and use of 
personnel with special skills. Taken together with the Treasury Meincrandum 
on the form of the Estimates (accepted by the Estimates Committee, and 
in turn by the Plowden Committee), the Plowden suggestions are capable 
of bringing about a substantial increase in the efficiency with which the 
public services are conducted. Of the above four headings we have already 
discussed the last in relation to the technique of long-term planning, so 
need not go further into it. The problems raised by the others (which are 
closely related) can conveniently be discussed under three headings: (i 
the internal reorganization of a Department to ensure that there is a continuous 
overview of its operations, (ii) the reform of the Estimates, and (iii) the form 
of accounting to be used in the public services. 

In respect of the internal management of a Department the Plowden 
Committee was greatly impressed with the lack of cohesion and communication 
between officers working on similar jobs in different Departments (although 
in respect of build 


ngs they record that they found some small inter- 


communication). This situation they ascribe largely to the overloading of 


Permanent Secretaries, who must be ready to give advice at any moment, 
at the same time as they are (as Accounting Officers) responsible for finance 
and (as Heads of Departments) for the organization of those working under 
them. The Committee’s suggestion is that there should be introduced a 
new senior officer under the Head of Department, whose special job it would 
be to act as a sort of manager (the proposed title of Senior Establishment 
Officer hardly seems to give the right flavour). In addition the Treasury, 
it is suggested, should develop a Management Service parallel to their O & M 
service. This would help Departments both to “ relate the value of an 
activity to the cost of carrying it out and in making comparisons to test whether 
staff are being used to best advantage ” (para. 53). 

The Committee would like to see this service fully extended outside the 
Civil Service, in particular to the local authorities and to the hospitals. The 
better local authorities already make use of O and M and would doubtless 
be anxious to use the new service also; but cost consciousness clearly varies 
greatly from one authority to another. The hospitals are a tougher proposition 
‘even though the plans for new construction and replacement are said now 
to be under control). Fifteen Regional Boards and 383 Hospital Management 
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Committees (by the nature of the case all rather inexperienced) are responsible 
for nearly 3,000 non-teaching hospitals ; in addition the teaching hospitals 
are under the control of thirty-six Boards of Governors. To quote the 
Plowden Committee: “ There is great scope here for the use of all forms 
of management services.” Hard work is being put in, “ but the surface is 
hardly scratched yet.” Yet these two services together constitute a large 
part of the public sector in the wide sense. Clearly full efficiency cannot 
be achieved unless they too are drawn into the “ common enterprise.” 


Form of the Estimates 


The form in which the Estimates come to the Committee of Supply is, 
** practically intact,” that laid down in the Exchequer and Audit Aci, 1866.1 
A hundred years ago the Civil Estimates provided for an outlay of £10 million 
in 145 votes and 955 sub-heads “ in minute detail, but readable and singularly 
free from jargon,” and in a manageable compass of 463 pages. The Estimates 
for 1960-61 provided for an outlay of £3,750 million in 135 votes and 1,666 
sub-heads, covering 1,200 pages. It is largely this multiplication of sub-heads 
which on the one hand makes it impossible to see the wood for the trees 
and on the other tends to concentrate attention on short period detail. Much 
of the proliferation is due to historical accident: a new type of expenditure 
appears, and does not fit quite comfortably into an existing sub-head, so, 
along the line of least resistance, it is given one of its own. It is not surprising 
consequently that the Treasury witnesses affirmed that they could enormously 
reduce the number of sub-heads by putting essentially similar administrative 
exercises together. 

This is not the only trouble with the present form of the Estimates. They 
are traditionally divided into three parts. While Part I (describing the 
purpose and amount of each vote) is essential as the legal basis of supply 
in the Appropriation Act, Parts II and III, setting out the sub-heads with 
supporting detail for Parliament’s information, largely repeat each other. 
It is proposed to amalgamate Parts II and III so that, with the revision 
of the sub-heads, the whole of the Estimates, both of the civil and revenue 


Departments, could be included in a volume of 450 pages, actually less 
than in 1870. In addition, improved set-out, more in the form of a company 
report (with headings and indentations, and last year’s results on the opposite 
side of the page), would make the result of operations much more easy for 
most people to grasp 


In themselves these proposed changes seem admirable; but obviously 
1,200 pages cannot be reduced to 450 without some loss of detail. If this 
were to reduce the opportunity for Parliament to make rational decisions 
it would be most undesirable. For several reasons, however, this seems 
unlikely. In the first place much of the detail in the present sub-heads is 
repetitive or irrelevant, so that nothing would be lost by removing it ; indeed 
it actually hinders rational choice. Secondly, in reply to searching inquiries 
by the Estimates Committee, the Treasury gave a firm guarantee that full 


‘Report of Sub-Committee “‘A” of the Estimates Committee, April 1961, p. 3. 
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additional detail, at least as great as in the present form, could be supplied 
at short notice, for instance for the use of the Committee or in answer to a 
Question. Thirdly, the new form of the Estimates is planned to include 
information not previously available, such as a detailed breakdown of the 
composition of the entire non-industrial Civil Services, by salary grades.? 

Another proposed innovation is that at the end of each vote there would 
be shown a breakdown of total outlay in national accounting categories : 
expenditure on goods and services, and on various sorts of transfers.” It 
has long been known tha > C.S.O. has persuaded the Departments to 
think along these lines « ) keep their accounts in a form that can fairly 
easily be integrated with the national accounts. To have the Government 
side of the national accounts available the financial year (the C.S.O. 
accounts being by the calendar year) would be a decided advantage. Further, 
it is proposed to give additional information (in those Departments where 
it is relevant) in an appendix “works detail,” showing outlay on 
construction maintenance and repairs of works: existing, under construction 

d decided upon.” 

Finally, and in the long run extr important, it is proposed to give 


an economic orientation to the nancial Secretary’s Memorandum accom- 


panying the Budget. ince to be effective this would require to include 


9€ Grawn up concerning 


1 
respective incomings as well as outgoings, it presupposes that a long-term 


plan of a fairly high degree of sophistication could 


the sources from which it was intended to finance public outlay. 
Such a reform and simplification in the manner of organizing the Estimates 
would unquestionably be a great improvement even if no further changes 
were made. But it would be very much more useful if it were supported, 
first, by more appropriate methods of accounting than the “ penny cash 
book ” and, secondly, if the Committee of Supply could have before it at 
some stage the sort of long-term plan on which it could express preferences 
before the whole of expenditure was in actuality irrevocably committed. 

In respect of the form of accoun o be used to increase control and 
efficiency in the administration, two points arise concerning respectively the 
period to which the accounts should relate and the method of accounting 
to be followed. Civil servants have been known to complain bitterly of the 
“tyranny of annuality.” Indeed it is obvious that the increasing importance 
of long-term commitments is making annuality unsupported by other methods 
progressively less adequate. This, however, is an argument for improved 
methods of recording continuing services and projects, rather than for 


accounting period based on the physical year. If more 


rs’ salaries should 


ir, however, that there would an adequate distinction between purchases 
services on current and on capital a n [his may be a tricky distinction 
tain cases, but for nat ul accounting pury would seem sufficient 
a distinction according t economic characte the resources concerned. 
here was considerable cussion before the Estimates Committee as to whether 
original or the current cost estimates should be given. It is surely most desirable 
t both should be given so th ivergences should be shown up and explained. 
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appropriate periods were available for general use we may be sure they would 
have been adopted by firms before this. Some of the States of the U.S.A. 
used indeed to get away with two-year budgets, but only because their activities 
were very limited. Fortunately there was general agreement both in the 
Plowden and in the Estimates Committee that annuality must continue to 
occupy a central place. 


Accounting 

In respect of the method of accounting to be used, the Treasury witnesses 
both before the Estimates Committee and the Plowden Committee itself 
were averse to the suggestion that there could be any better general means 
of control than straight Gladstonian cash accounting. These assertions— 
they can hardly be called arguments—were based on the findings of the 
Crick Committee! more than ten years ago, before the pattern of post-war 
expenditure had fully emerged. Yet at the time the Crick findings were 
challenged by virtually the whole body of professional economists. 

There are two fundamental objections to simple cash accounting. First, 
commitments outside the current year are not shown. This is most serious 
for commercial and semi-commercial services, and is the main reason why 
they require (more or less) business-type accounts. It is also serious for 
long-term commitments such as pensions, although in respect of these 
actuarial estimates could be appended without such a fundamental alteration 
in accounting methods (but see next paragraph). Secondly, and even more 
important, is the consideration that data entered on a cash basis can onlv 
be summarized by what are called “ subjects.” A famous example of this 
was the old Army Sub-head of “ Hay for horses,” regardless of where and 
for what prices it was bought or where ti the world the horses consumed it. 
It is a consequence of the “ subjective’? method of accounting that it is 
never possible to ascertain the total costs of any administrative operation : 
of a particular military station, or by aggregation of a particular Command, 
or again, to take a civilian example, to answer the question: Why does the 
Labour Exchange in x cost so much more per case dealt with than the 
exchange in y? The answer to this sort of question is the key to efficiency 
control ; but it can only be given when the accounts are kept on a functional, 
operational basis. It is clearly more difficult to keep accounts in this way, 
and it would take time before suitable procedure could be evolved for all 
the Departments for which it would be relevant ; but if we are interested in 
efficiency in the public services it is clearly a step that has to be taken. 

It would take us too far afield to deal thoroughly with the questions at 
issue here.” Broadly it is possible to distinguish three types of public outlay 
On current account. First comes a (fairly small) category in which it is 
inherently impossible to measure efficiency quantitatively (for example the 
salaries of what the Treasury calls the “ decision making” grades of the 


‘Committee on the Form of Government Accounts, 1950 (Cmnd. 7969). 


*But see my article “The Control of Public Expenditure,” Lloyds Bank Review? 
April 1961. 
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Civil Service—Assistant Secretary and above). It seems almost inevitable 
that this type of outlay should continue on a subjective, non-functional 
basis. In respect of all other types of expenditure it should be possible 
to introduce functional breakdowns, backed by quantitative and other 
statistical checks. In this remaining part of the field there appear to be 
two main types of expenditure : first there are those for which an efficiency 
check based on unit costs (operational measurement) can be devised. Many 
clerical and routine jobs would fall into this class. Secondly, there are those 
where outlay depends on a formula which is liable to give widely different 
answers at different times, for exogenous reasons, such as the weather. Into 
this class fall such things as national assistance. For the first of these the 
objective would naturally be to carry out the necessary operational research ; 
for the second it would be continuously to improve the stochastic basis of 
the formulae. Ultimately it should be possible to abandon cash accounting 
in all this field in favour of more refined and incentive methods of control. 

This goal may still be a good way off yet, bui on the other hand not too 
pessimistic conclusions need be drawn from the official pronouncements. 
There are indications that the Treasury is making better progress with 
functional rearrangement of the Estimates than it is at present prepared to 
reveal (or perhaps better than it expected at the time when the Estimates 
Committee was pressing it on the matter). If pressure is continued the 
situation might alter quite quickly. 

When we turn to the types of expenditure which have definite capital 
elements, where there is a problem of investment and reinvestment in fixed 
and working capital, we enter a field where cash accounting based on actual 
annual outpayments makes so little economic sense as to be quite useless 
for effective control. The Plowden Committee wrote their Report before 
the April White Paper* on the Nationalized Industries was available, and 
this is their excuse for having seriously neglected the field. In principle 
there is no problem concerning the accounting methods to be used by the 
nationalized undertakings ; it is written into all their statutes that they must 
proceed according to the best commercial practices. But firms do not 
continue in the same line when they make large and repeated losses. 
Nationalized industries may not be able to avoid doing so, however well 
they are run, because statutory obligations and social policy compel them 
to act in a certain way. The White Paper is an attempt to face this problem 
squarely: that part of their activities which is purely economic must be 
made to pay® and over a much shorter period than was allowed in the original 
statutes (five instead of ten years). If this policy is strictly adhered to, the 
amount of the “ subsidy” put up by the taxpayer to cover remaining costs 
should be clearly revealed. 

Important as is this pronouncement for the nationalized industries and 


1Especially Sir Godfrey Nicholson. 


The Financial and Economic Obligations of the Nationalised Industries,” April 
J 
1961, Cmnd. 1337, summarized in the Autumn issue 1961, p. 263. 


®Including a renewals reserve at replacement cost, not, as hitherto, merely at historic 
cost. 
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other state trading activities, the policy surely has a wider significance. It 
points the way to solve the accounting problem of the semi-trading services, 
where there is capital to maintain, and probably some small incomings (actual 
or imputable), but not enough to cover costs, such as Royal Ordnance 
factories, prisons, local authority housing and roads. Using this distinction 
between economic and social aspects it should be possible to push out the 
frontier of commercial type accounting very much more widely than has 
yet been considered. This should at once have beneficial effects on efficient 
management. The Plowden Committee is extremely cautious on all this ; 
but is at least prepared to see the Treasury determine the point when changes 
of this sort could be introduced. 


INFORMED PUBLIC CONTROL 


In a democracy with a mixed economy it is not enough for the public to 
feel that every effort will be made inside the Government and the Civil 
Service to run the machine as efficiently as possible. As taxpayers and 
consumers they have a right to share in the choice of priorities ; as business 
managers they have a right to be given the opportunity to make their own 
plans and decisions in the light of plans and decisions within the public 
sector. Only if this is possible can the best results be obtained for the economy 
as a whole. Specifically what is important in this respect is that Parliamentary 
back-benchers should be able to have a greater understanding of decision 
making and themselves take a part in the choice of priorities, that professional 
economists should be given sufficient insight into the affairs of the public 
sector to give pertinent independent advice and criticism, and that financial 
journalists should be put in a position to disseminate an independent but 
informed account of the course of public affairs. How far, it must finally 
be asked, will the implementation of the Plowden recommendations improve 
the situation in these directions ? 

It must be admitted that the attitude of the Committee is somewhat 
ambivalent. Perhaps this is due to its Civil Service drafting. On the one 
side stands the unfortunate statement in para. 17 (see above, p. 303) that 
no government would feel able to place the surveys which it makes before 
the public. This attitude is reinforced by statements such as that the objective 
of internal long-term planning is to help the Government (not Parliament 
to make its decisions. On the other side, however, are statements, such 
as that in the penultimate paragraph, concerning the supreme importance 
of building up an informed public opinion on the whole subject. It is also 
suggested that private enterprise would be able to plan its operations better 
if it knew more about the intentions of the public sector. Such remarks are 
too frequent and have too genuine a ring to be dismissed as window dressing ; 
but the net effect on the reader is inevitably perturbing. 

Undoubtedly the Report gives its blessing to much that is important and 
forward looking. The new form of the Estimates would greatly improve 
the general comprehensibility of the pattern of public outlay both for 
Parliament and for the intelligent public. With the promised additional 
information on salaries, works detail and national accounting categories, the 
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shortened version of the Estimates would give much more relevant information 
than the traditional set out. This reform would, however, be incomplete 
without a much wider application of accounting methods designed to promote 
efficiency and to detect waste in sub-heads.! With a wider use of quantitative 
methods also, the investigations of the Estimates Committee would become 
both easier and more effective. The Plowden Committee’s strong support 
for the adoption of modern quantitative methods should be an important 
reinforcement of the bold spirits in the Treasury whose minds are working 
along these lines, as against those Departments which still wish to maintain 
the simple cash account because it is “‘ quick, simple and cheap.” 

The interpretation of the Estimates will, however, depend heavily on the 
amount of economic significance that can be worked into the new form of 
the Financial Secretary's Memorandum. The Plowden Committee evidently 
attaches a great deal of importance to this. Unfortunately it is not yet possible 
to discern the intended shape of this Memorandum.* It can be said with 





confidence that a great | more forward quantifying (especially on the 
incomings side) will have to te achieved before it can be fully effective for 
its new purpose. 

However much more clearly the Estimates can be understood and 
inefficiency in the public services revealed, it is only by being “let in” on 
the progress of plans and on the way in which development is taking place 
in the public sector that an informed and interested public opinion can be 
built up. A basic problem is to find some means of letting the House discuss 
expenditure priorities before everythin cut and dried. Even if the coverage 
of “‘ forward looks ” is not comprehensive enough (at least at first) to form 

complete plan, the House should be able to join in the “ looks.” For this 
purpose an autumn long-term “ budget” to be discussed and adopted in 
principle soon after the beginning of the session still? seems to me to be 


the best means of incr 1g awareness and comprehension of the main 
issues, while decisions on son t least are still flexible 
Til > antyn , $6 bu gwet 7? | } ra 1 4 ‘ nhined forward | | 
he autumn udget ’” could be regarded as a combined forward look 
] 1 - 1 hk . y _— . e the + wt *t wear« heap 
hich would record year | ear 1 prospects over the next lew years (tnree 
might be more practicable than fiv and into which could be fed new plans 
as it became possible to formulate them. Expressed in constant (and not 
current) prices for casy comparison in real. terms, it would concentrate 


attention on the k period issues rather than on year to year variations. 
Since there would be room for modification of plans year by year there could 





be no difficulty in revealing a change in targets which experience showed 
to have been unnecessary or unreachable. The materials out of which such 


a plan would be built have been steadily accumulating of recent months. 
Much of the data in the Defence Buc be relevant, still more so that 
T 


contained in the White Papers on Public Investment and on Expenditure 





Especially those due to chang 1 plan, w 1 should be quickly revealed by a careful 
record of progress under “ wo! 
“It is recorded as being under a disc on with Sub-Committee “‘G” of the 


Estimates Committee. 


Cf. the article in Lloyds Bank ] ibov 
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Below the Line.1_ These would naturally be supplemented as an increasing 
number of Departments found that they could keep their records and make 
their plans on a functional basis. 

It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect the Plowden Committee to 
have included considerations of this sort within the ambit of their remit. 
The Committee has done an important service by coming down so heavily 
in favour of quantification and management in the public services. The 
most important result of the Report in the long run, however, probably 
lies in the authority with which the Committee speaks, and in the fact that 
its findings have been wholly accepted by the Government. If there is any 
undue lag in putting into effect what is now accepted policy, it can at once 
be challenged. 


1Cmnd. 1203 of 1960 and Cmnd. 1338 of April 1961. 
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Some Problems on the Path to Self- 
Government 


By Sir JAMES ROBERTSON, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.B.E. 


This was an introductory lecture to the Institute’s Cambridge Study 
Conference on “* Current Problems of Government and Administration,” 
given by the former Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 


Feder ation of Niger 1a. 


HE title of my talk is more or less all-embracing so far as this course is 
concerned ; the rest of the speakers will take facets of the subject which 
I intend to deal with in a general way. In one way this makes it a little easier 
for me, because I can skate over the detailed aspects of the problems about 
which I don’t perhaps know very much; but it also makes my task a little 
more difficult, because the many experts following me may show up the 
gaps in my knowledge and the weakness of my thinking on these matters. 
This Conference on “ Current Problems of Government and Admin- 
istration” comes at a very crucial time in relations between this country 
and the African continent: at a time when all of us who have served or are 
serving overseas, especially in Africa, have, from day to day, been preoccupied 
by all sorts of problems which go straight down to the very fundamental 
essence of our job. This has been due to the tremendous change in 
atmosphere in the colonial territories since the war, to the revolution which 
has taken place in the attitude of the colonial peoples themselves, and to the 
change which has occurred in world opinion generally. There is not now 
the unquestioning certainty in our own attitude to our task which we used 
to have. We have doubts now whether the democratic form of government 
which we are propagating in our territories is really a form of government 
which is suitable for them. We still recognize its merits in our own country 
and in its home setting, but whether it will be permanent and whether it is 
suitable in new environments are questions which we find it much more 
difficult to answer now than before. There is also in our minds the knowledge 
which I certainly did not have in the earlier years of my service, that our 
colonial peoples are questioning our rights to be trustees and to govern them. 
They are also questioning the value of our guidance. I think it would be 
valuable to consider the main problems both generally and in detail to see 
what they really are and to ascertain what can best be done to solve them. 


INITIAL ASSUMPTIONS 


For the purpose of my talk I am going to make one or two initial assumptions. 
The word “ government” to me means ruling a country for the benefit 
of its people while they are the wards of a benevolent trustee, and also to 
train them for the self-government and independence which British policy 
intends that they should achieve in as short a time as is reasonably possible. 

What does “‘ reasonably” mean? It is possible to argue that it might 
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be better for colonial government to continue for a longer period than it 
has in some of the territories that have now emerged. It is possible to argue 
that the transfer of power too early is not really to the benefit of the great 
mass of people in the emerging territories. It might be said that it hands 
over their destiny to untrained and inexperienced politicians, and that by 
and large the masses will not gain but may lose in the transfer. Clearly this 
may be so, and the Congo can be instanced to prove this theory. 

But on the other hand, failure to hand over quickly enough aiso leads to 
trouble—possibly to bloodshed, and certainly to bitterness—and it has always 
seemed to me that to hang on too long is just as dangerous as to go too soon. 
The main problem of the transfer of power is really one of timing and even 
in this one is not a free agent because much depends on the circumstances, 
on the pressures from outside—and also on a bit of luck. It is, of course, 
much more difficult in territories with mixed populations where European 
and Asian settlers are involved. I have no personal experience of these 
countries. 

The last of my assumptions is that, having been born and brought up 
as we have in a democratic society, our aim is to inculcate the ideals of democracy 
in the emerging territories ; so that when we hand over power to the people 
of the territory, their government will be a democratic one, based as far as 
possible on the will of the people. We have professed to govern for the 
benefit of the people, and also to train them for self-government, and surely 
it is not only “ government ” we wish to train them for, but a democratic 
form of government ? 

Now all my personal experience has been in Africa, except for three months 
in the West Indies, and it has all been in under-developed and emerging 
countries. From the assumptions that I have just mentioned, the chief 
problems are the following : 

(1) How are we to foster a feeling of unity and nationality in a country 
which is composed of many different tribes, races and probably a great 
number of different languages? For instance, in Nigeria, the number 
ot tribes of all sizes is something over 250 and there are as many or 
even more different dialects. 

(2) How are we to train the people of the country so that they can produce 
leaders with enough experience and practice in the art of responsible 
government to be able to steer the ship of state when we leave and 
hand over power, and also provide native civil servants competent to 
run the governmental machine ? 

(3) How are we to establish the economic and financial position necessary 
for a stable State ? 

(4) How are we to create in the general population a public opinion which 
is sufficiently educated and interested in democratic principles to 
prevent the government becoming too dictatorial ? 


NATIONAL UNITY 


I would now like to take these four problems and look at them in some detail. 
First of all, how are we to build up national unity and consciousness in a 
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territory like Nigeria, or the Sudan where I was before? In my experience 
of these two territories, one of the greatest difficulties in government has 
been to foster such a feeling of nationhood. 

When I first went to the Sudan in 1922, a Sudanese thought of himself 
as a tribal Arab. He didn’t think of himself as a Sudanese, but as a Kabashi, 
a Shukri, a Ja’ali or a Shaigi, and if you called him a “‘ Sudani” he took 
it as an insult, because the word denotes someone not of Arab but of black 
or slave origin. That was less than forty years ago. 

Now the word “ Sudanese” is commonly used; and certainly amongst 
the town folk and persons in contact with the outside worid there is a real 
recognition of a common nationality. 

The same is true for Nigeria, although there the three great tribes are 
much larger than the ones I have mentioned in the Sudan. In Nigeria, 
tribal feelings are still very strong and the major political parties are still, 
to a considerable degree, based on tribalism although they are beginning 
to broaden their basis and have a national appeal. The Northern Peoples 
Congress is still predominantly a Hausa party. The N.C.N.C. is mainly 
an Ibo party, although it finds support among people of other tribes; the 
Action Group is Yoruba in origin. 

The smaller tribes, afraid of domination by the bigger ones, tend to ally 
themselves with political parties from outside their own area. Thus the 
minority tribes in the Eastern Region will vote for the Action Group man, 
who comes from the Western Region, rather than for the Ibo N.C.N.C. 
party man, who comes from the Eastern Region and from the predominant 
ruling tribe in the East. The minorities have also been agitating strongly 
for new states to be formed within the Nigerian Federation so that they 
too can rule themselves and enjoy the fruits of office. 

In the wider sphere of foreign relationships, the educated and travelled 
classes do appreciate their Nigerian citizenship, but I still have the impression 
that the great bulk of the population are not really aware of a nationality. 
So it seems to me that one of the duties of a government working towards 
independence for a colonial territory is to try to inculcate the idea of nationality 
amongst the people of the emerging country. But this must be a slow process 
as we know well enough from our own experiences in this country ; England, 
Scotland and Wales are still entities and, being a Scot, I consider that it 
is a very valuable thing for these local patriotisms to exist, so long as they 
can be combined in a wider nationality. 

Education seems to me necessarily to be the main weapon and, with the 
expansion of secondary and higher education, the idea of nationality is 
spreading very widely amongst those who have the benefit of these higher 
grades of education. 

Modern means of communication, improved roads and railways and a 
greater security of travel resulting from the establishment of law and order 
have meant that people have come to know each other better, and earlier 
fears of “the stranger” have tended to be removed. Another thing which 
has helped to unify them is the introduction of local government councils, 
provincial and regional assemblies and a central House of Representatives. 
These have all increased the feeling of unity. In Nigeria, I am quite certain 
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that the members of the House of Representatives elected from all over 
the territory very definitely realize that they are speaking for one country 
—one Nigeria. It seems to me that there is no one definite panacea for this 
problem; but that before independence the colonial authority should do 
all within its power to strengthen a feeling of unity knowing full well that 
once they have handed over power, one ingredient making for unity, namely 
the people’s wish to rid themselves of the colonial power, will have been 
removed. So the first of my main problems in this time of emerging states 
is the great difficulty of obtaining unity. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The second problem is the need, in the years just before self-government, 
to train ministers and the indigenous civil servants for the responsibilities 
which they will have to face in a comparatively short time. We have all seen 
how the troubles which followed the Congo’s independence a year ago were 
due very largely to the failure of the Belgian colonial power to see that the 
future leaders of the country had had some experience before they were 
plunged into the deep waters of independence. In the Sudan we began 
training administrators, army and police officers from a very early date and 
our school for administrators and police officers was opened in 1923. By 
1934 we had Sudanese Assistant District Commissioners who had come up 
through the lower administrative grades. In 1952, when I was Civil Secretary, 
I arranged for a number of Sudanese administrators to be made Deputy 
Provincial Commissioners, and at that date there were already two Sudanese 
Deputy Commissioners of Police. When independence came in 1956 and 
the British withdrew, there was a nucleus of experienced Sudanese, both 
officers and officials, ready to take over. 

When I went to Nigeria I found that there was a great deal of training 
going on there, although a start had been made rather later than in the Sudan. 
In 1951, the Director of Medical Services of Nigeria was a Nigerian and 
when independence came quite a number of the Permanent Secretaries in 
the various ministries in the Federal Government and in the regions were 
Nigerians also. 

The training of politicians to be ministers is a more difficult exercise 
because it depends largely upon the political feelings in the country and to 
some degree upon outside influences. In the Sudan from 1948-53 we had 
a Council of Ministers consisting of British senior officials and Sudanese 
members of the legislative assembly, but we were able to train as 
ministers only those who were ready to co-operate with us. The 
Opposition, who were relying on Egyptian help, boycotted the legislative 
assembly and so, when in 1953 there was a General Election and the 
Opposition won, the new ministers in the Government after 1953 had not 
had the Parliamentary training that the other ministers had had: there 
was therefore a decline in ministerial ability and experience immediately 
prior to independence. 

In Nigeria we were much luckier and the ministers who are now in power 
today, both in the Federal government and in the state governments, include 
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many who have been holding responsible positions for a number of years 
—the Federal Prime Minister, for instance, has been a minister for more 
than ten years; he was Minister of Works and Minister of Transport, and 
in 1957, when constitutionally we were allowed to have a Prime Minister, 
I asked him to take that office. I have no doubt at all that if it is possible 
to get the co-operation of the political parties in the early stages of the 
approach to independence, one of the most useful experiences for those who 
are to be ministers in the newly independent countries is to have been a 
minister when there were senior civil servants sitting ex-officio. Even when 
the senior civil servants withdraw in the latter stages, the African ministers 
sit in a Council where the Governor or Governor-General is still the President. 
I found that, although I tried not to interfere in the actual making of decisions 
by ministers, I was still able, during the discussions in Council, to put over 
views about a problem which they had not appreciated. It was valuable 
for them to be able to see the way one approached such problems before 
one decided on any course of action. 

Behind all this training of civil servants and of potential ministers there 
lies the problem of education. In my experience it was not always easy to 
convince the people of the value of education. When I went to the Sudan 
nearly forty years ago, the Sudanese were very conservative; they were 
Moslems ; they were not very attracted to Western education. I remember 
taking some very unorthodox measures to encourage fathers to send their 
children to school and to persuade village or tribal heads to induce the fathers 
to do so. Threats or fines were mentioned on occasions to frighten people 
into sending their children to school. In 1936 I was District Commissioner 
in Kordofan Province and I received a circular from the Ministry of Education 
telling me that it would be a good thing to start a girls’ school in my head- 
quarters town. So I sent for the Mayor and the elders of the town and 
suggested that we might have a girls’ school. They said they would like to 
think about it. They came back about ten days later and the Mayor said, 
“We have thought about this; we have no real objection to a girls’ school 
on two conditions: the girls must leave by the time they reach the age of 
seven, and if you are going to bring in male teachers or if men have to go 
into the school at all, they must be over seventy! ” 

It was not so easy to get education going and nowadays, when we are 
blamed because we did not do enough, perhaps we did all we could. In 
Northern Nigeria there was also great hesitation in accepting Western 
education and I think the Nigerian leaders, those in the North especially, 
have been very worried and disappointed about this. But even since I have 
been in Nigeria, three or four years ago, the secondary schools in Northern 
Nigeria have not been full by amy means. Without a desire for education 
it is far from easy to train an adequate number of civil servants and educated 
politicians to take over from us. In this matter of education, there is a 
moment when suddenly there is a unanimous urge for more and once that 
moment comes, the problem becomes completely different. Then it is to 
find enough schools and teachers to meet the demand. When I went back 
to Western Kordofan in 1943, after I had been away for about seven years, 
I found there were two girls’ schools with about 120 girls in each. The 
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moment had clearly arrived when the people had begun to realize the 
advantages of education and it was difficult to meet the demand for it. 

The Congo showed that education, however wide and however good it 
may be up to a certain level, is inadequate if it does not turn out enough 
people of a fairly high educational standard. The Belgians had very good 
schools, technical and others, up to top primary level, but they did not have 
very much secondary education and only quite recently did they start a 
university. So that when independence came to the Congo, I am told that 
there were only fourteen Congolese who were graduates of a university. 
That was a very small number upon which to build an independent nation. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL STABILITY 


In the educational sphere, money is one of the most important factors because 
education is very expensive. We now come then to the third of my four 
problems facing the emerging nations. In all African countries when the 
European Governments established their colonial administrations there was 
practically no regular revenue. I think that in the Sudan in the first years 
of the Anglo-Sudanese Condominium the annual revenue was just over 
£200,000, which did not go very far even in 1899. In Nigeria in 1901 the 
total external trade of the country, imports and exports was in the neighbour- 
hood of £4,000,000. To build up the economic foundations of a modern 
state from that beginning has been a tremendously difficult task and it seems 
remarkable to me that we have been able to do so much in so short a time, 
especially when one considers the difficulties and the setbacks occasioned 
by two world wars and also by the terrible economic crisis of the early 1930’s. 
In spite of these handicaps great progress has been made; for instance, in 
Nigeria, trade, i.e., exports and imports, now amounts to about £350,000,000 
a year, which is a substantial increase on £4,000,000 in a period of sixty years. 
With this great advance in governmental revenue and in trade, there has 
also been concurrently a great demand for improved conditions of living. 
With greater knowledge of life in the more developed countries, with students 
coming to the United Kingdom or to the U.S.A. or to Europe, there is 
spreading amongst the population a demand for more education, for better 
health services, for improved communications, better roads, better harbours. 
There is a general desire for a fuller life for everyone and this is a tremendously 
expensive business for a new government. 

Good and economical administration can help to Keep down current 
expenditure and perhaps can provide a modest surplus in the budget. In 
Nigeria in the last few years we had a surplus of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
annually—but that is next to nothing when you think of the new education 
plans suggested by the recent Ashby Commission, which I estimate may 
cost £60,000,000 and £70,000,000 in the next three or four years. How 
then are these countries to provide the tremendous sums of capital which 
are required to meet the demands of an awakening population? The problem 
now seems to have become an international one. The British Government 
is setting up a special department here in London to deal with the whole 
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question of aid, and the U.S.A. is interested to see what they can do to help. 
We also have rivals in the Communist countries who are trying to win the 
confidence of the African people by their promises of aid. This is going 
to be one of the greatest problems of the next decade: for on what happens 
depends the future of Africa. If we in the West are not able to do enough, 
the East may come in and take our place. 


A BELIEF IN DEMOCRACY 


Our fourth question—the future of democracy in these States—may well 
be related to the results of this demand for aid. In all the territories where 
we have been in colonial control we have stimulated the growth of a democratic 
form of government. Will these democratic governments survive with all 
their faithful copying of Westminster practice? Will the ministers demo- 
cratically elected and responsible to a legislature be able to refrain from too 
autocratic action? Will the police continue to be controlled by law and 
not become instruments of party policy? Will the judiciary remain free 
from the power of the executive? I think it fair to say that there are many 
people in these new territories who have been educated in this country and 
who appreciate the ideals of democracy, but the great masses of the people 
do not understand its meaning, and although in Africa primitive societies 
were not solely autocratic, their methods and outlook were very different 
from ours. Perhaps one could say that so long as the Chief, the Sheik, the 
King, or whatever you like to call the executive authority (who had been 
appointed by general acclamation), was not too dictatorial and too oppressive, 
people put up with him. If he behaved too tyrannically they got rid of him, 
usually in a very drastic and unpleasant way. It is probable, therefore, 
that an African electorate will put up with quite a lot from the executive 
which is not in accordance with our ideas of democracy. In Ghana, the 
constitution with which the country started at independence has been 
transformed into something quite different, and in the Sudan and in Egypt 
arbitrary dictatorships are in power. It is difficult to know how these changes 
have been received by the mass of the people concerned. My cook who 
served me for twenty-five years in the Sudan recently wrote: “‘ Things are 
much better now, Sir. The Army Government rules just in the way the 
British ruled in the good old paternal days before they introduced democracy.” 
He is a very ordinary man, and that is what he thiks about it. Of course, 
in the Sudan there were so many parties and different policies in the Sudanese 
Council of Ministers before the army coup d’etat that it was almost impossible 
to come to a decision on any matter of importance. Public business got 
thoroughly in arrears and was not at all well managed, and so in some 
circumstances a totalitarian government may provide a better executive 
machine than an elected one. 

I was interested to see that in the General Election that took place recently 
in Northern Nigeria the Opposition only succeeded in winning seven seats 
out of 170, while in the days of colonial rule, before independence, the 
Opposition had thirty seats in that house. Whether what happened denotes 
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greater popularity for the Government, or a greater use by the Government 
of its power, I don’t know, but I am rather inclined to accept the second 
explanation and not the first. 

Other difficulties have to be faced and these I have seen in the Western and 
Northern states of Nigeria, which became locally self-governing before the 
country itself attained independence. In their regional responsibilities they 
were autonomous in the West and East for three years, from 1957, and in the 
North, from March 1959, for one-and-a-half years. They are inclined to 
suspend properly elected local authorities who have been too independently 
minded, and to substitute nominated bodies as caretakers. Persons are being 
appointed who can be relied upon to use their power to support the government. 
There is also the use of office for personal profit. These deviations from 
democratic practice cannot be remedied by example. It is only when public 
opinion in a territory is sufficiently convinced that they are wrong that they will 
stop. At present, in my experience, such public opinion does not exist and it 
will take a long time for it to grow. After all, many of the practices which we 
deplore were rife in this country 200 years ago, and are not entirely 
unknown now. Experience and education are the only answers, and while the 
British administrators in a developing country in Africa will do their utmost 
to instil ideas of fair play and honest government amongst people who are 
committed to their care, I don’t think they should be too disheartened if they 
are ignored. 

These matters of public morality can only be decided by a nation for itself. 
What seems right to us, may not seem so to them. 


CIVIL SERVICE STANDARDS 


A further problem, which has given me some anxiety in the last few years is 
that of maintaining standards in the Civil Service. With the uncertainties 
due to the coming transfer of power there is a tendency for British-based 
colonial civil servants to leave the emerging territories. They are anxious 
about their future prospects under the new régime. They think the claims of 
local officers for promotion are likely to be preferred to their own. Often this 
exodus begins before there are sufficient indigenous officers available with the 
experience necessary for the higher posts, and there is bound to be a fear that 
standards of administration are going to deteriorate when independence comes. 
Lack of decisions generally, delays in making decisions in particular cases, and 
a kind of paralysis in the routine of office administration—all these can stultify 
government action and detract from its reputation. I do not know what the 
answer to this is ; we did not solve it completely in the Sudan or in Nigeria. 
Much thought has been given to this subject and a good deal has been written 
about it—the only fundamental thing to avoid is the failure to train indigenous 
Officials at a very early date. You may be sure that they will be needed long 
before you expect, for these things always go quicker than you think they will. 
The claim for national prestige, the pressure of indigenous officers themselves 
wishing for promotion are going to make the processes of substitution much 
more rapid than you can ever imagine. In 1946, when I was Civil Secretary, 
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I drafted a speech for the Governor-General of the Sudan saying that in twenty 
years time he hoped to see the country independent and its services run by 
Sudanese officers with a few British experts to assist them. That would have 
been 1966, whereas the Sudan became independent on Ist January 1956, just 
half the time that in 1946 we thought was possible. I am quite sure that one 
of the main tasks is to train indigenous officers as quickly as possible. 


THE TRANSITIONAL- STAGE 


Whilst all these changes are taking place in the territory, government has got 
to go on and this is one of the problems which worried me quite a lot as 
Governor-General ; law and order has to be maintained; the police have 
gradually somehow to change their allegiance from the Colonial Governor 
to an indigenous Cabinet Minister without allowing their efficiency and their 
standards to be affected; development must go on; revenue has to be 
assessed and collected; and the government’s financial machine must be 
kept running smoothly because the last thing that one would wish would be 
to hand over a machine that was not working easily and which, when the local 
people took it over could be said to be inefficient. How are we to achieve 
this smooth transition so that the government machine carries on amidst all 
the emotions and the troubles of national awakening without endangering the 
stability of the state ? That is the ever present problem to which all high 
administrators must give their attention. 

Now I have given you a rather rough and sketchy sort of talk about some 
of the difficulties I have seen in government and administration during my 


own overseas service. Most of these points will be dealt with in detail during 
this course, and I must leave it to the other speakers to enlarge on the points 
which I have made. 
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Local Broadcasting and the Local 


futhority 


By H. CARLETON GREENE 


This is the text of an address given by the Director-General of the Britis 
Broadcasting Corporation to t 1961 Annual Conference -of the 


AM very grateful for this opportunity of discussing our plans for local 

sound broadcasting in detail. I emphasize “in detail.” The B.B.C. 
is probably unique among those contending for the right to operate local 
broadcasting stations in being able and willing to discuss matters of detail. 
Most of its rivals in this field have been surprisingly, or perhaps not so 
surprisingly, reticent. 


B.B.C. INTEREST IN LOCAL BROADCASTING 


Local broadcasting of the kind which the B.B.C. contemplates, that is, a 
service for definable, individual communities, has been possible technically 
for some years. It was, indeed, the subject of a recommendation by the 
Beveridge Committee, the predecessors of the present Committee on 
Broadcasting. It was made practical by the introduction of Very High 
Frequency broadcasting (V.H.F.) in the early 1950’s. However, at that 
time, as people in many parts of the country will remember, reception of 
our medium-wave transmissions was often very poor as a result of interference 
from the growing number of medium-wave stations clsewhere in Western 
Europe. In places, some of our sound services could not be heard at all. 
The B.B.C. was, therefore, faced with a choice. It could use its available 
resources, at a time when severe financial restrictions were still in force, 
to .develop local broadcasting by means of V.H.F. or use V.H.F. for the 
improvement of its network services. It chose the latter. Had the decision 
gone the other way, we should have had to start local broadcasting, a concept 
new to this country, at a moment when there were almost no V.H.F. sets 
and when, in consequence, the public was largely unaware of the qualities 
of V.H.F. listening. In such conditions, local broadcasting might well have 
withered away from lack of interest. Instead, the decision went in favour 
of improving the basic services upon which, then as now, local broadcasting 
must, in our view, be founded. 

We are sometimes accused of taking up local broadcasting hurriedly and 
in the face of the Pilkington Committee. The facts are rather different. 
The work of providing national V.H.F. coverage occupied the early and 
middle years of the 1950s. As it approached completion, we began to study 
the possibilities for local broadcasting. We had already sent a senior member 
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of the staff to make a special study of local broadcasting in the United States 
and we were receiving regular reports about local stations in other parts 
of the world from members of the staff based there or passing through. 
With this information and after discussions within the B.B.C., we were 
able to develop a plan which was first put to the Post Office in 1959. Since 
then, events have led us to modify and expand our original proposals. We 
have conducted a number of experiments in local broadcasting, using closed 
circuits. These have yielded valuable experience to help us in evolving 
our plans still further. But the basic principle remains the same; that is, 
the principle of public service. 

We believe that local broadcasting can offer to the listener in his own 
community a valuable additional service to those which he now receives 
from the national networks ; these will remain available to him as they are 
now. We lay stress in our local broadcasting plan upon information ; all 
kinds of information, about people, events, prices, the time of train arrivals, 
the times of entertainments, the weather, politics, church services, jobs, 
schemes and proposals. Our approach would be journalistic, our attitude 
the kind which now underlies a programme like “ Tonight.” With its 
programmes for schools, for those whose interest lies in adult education, for 
the woman listener, we believe that a local broadcasting station on public 
service lines would be of great value to the community in which it operated. 


STUDIO SITES AND EQUIPMENT 


The B.B.C. takes as the test for the location of a local station the existence 
of a definable community. In some cases, local stations will cover quite 
large stretches of country; in others, they will be restricted to a very few 
square miles. Although some communities suggest themselves immediately 
as suitable, we are not at this stage making public any list of locations. The 
reason for this is partly technical; we cannot be certain at this moment 
about the detailed assignment of particular frequencies. We also believe 
that more work must be done to discover exactly how the best service can 
be rendered in each area, whether, for example, two towns should be brought 
within the range of a single transmitter or should be dealt with separately. 
This kind of investigation can only be carried out on the spot. To publish 
any list prematurely would be liable to cause embarrassment later, and not 
perhaps only to ourselves. 

Our local stations will be relatively simple, with small studios and one 
or two offices for the preparation of material and the making of necessary 
arrangements. Technically, the stations would be equipped adequately, but 
not luxuriously. We should make extensive use of tape recordings in local 
broadcasting and we should therefore have to provide equipment for the 
editing and reproduction of this kind of item. There would be plenty of 
“live” material also, but the tape recorder will enable the staff to collect 
on-the-spot items from locations away from the studio. In this way, the 
station will be able to reach more deeply into the life of the community it 
is serving. 
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LOCAL BROADCASTING AND THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 
STAFFING 


Because we cannot yet be certain of the locations of all our stations, we cannot 
give any definite figure for the size of staff needed to operate them. Probably 
the average number would be twelve. This would allow for organizing 
the work to be done on a shift basis, but it would not represent a lavish 
provision of staff. We shall want to draw on the help of local people, 
particularly of local free-lance journalists, for the gathering of programme 
material. It is clear that local broadcasting can offer employment to a 
significant number of people. Some of these we hope to find within the 
B.B.C. We have, indeed, already advertised internally for staff who are 
interested to come forward for training and there has been a most encouraging 
response. But we shall also look for people living in the communities which 
we are serving. It is impossible to say in advance what kind of people these 
might be. The best broadcasters have come from the widest range of other 
occupations—the police, the merchant navy, farming, boxing, schoolmastering. 
One thing, however, they must have in common, that is the idea of service 
to the community. My predecessor, Sir Ian Jacob, described public service 
broadcasting as a compound of aim, attitude of mind, and system of control. 
I think that perhaps this audience may be more sympathetic than most about 
the difficulty of finding a more exact definition and certainly more quick 
than most to sense where the quality of public service exists. 


THE STATION MANAGER 


The key figure in each local broadcasting station will be the station manager. 
He will have a good deal of independence in day-to-day working. He will 
be the B.B.C.’s agent in the community, trusted to keep abreast of the needs 
of the community, anticipating ways in which broadcasting can contribute 
to the life of the local people. The station managers will be appointed at a 
senior grade within the B.B.C., earning a salary of between two and two-and- 
a-half thousand pounds a year. In their areas, they will be responsible to 
the local Regional Controller, of whom there are now six (in Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, the Midlands, the North, and the West of England). 
We believe that the pressures which will inevitably develop in communities 
will be easier to resist if the station manager can turn to his Regional Controller 
for advice and backing. We know that these pressures are, in many respects, 
likely to be far more intense in a small community than they are at a national 
level, springing as they will from the people among whom the station staff 
and their families must live and work. We believe that the support of the 
Regional Controller, and in Scotland and Wales of the National Councils 
also, will be a source of strength to the station manager. 


LOCAL BROADCASTING AND THE COMMUNITY 


Local broadcasting, however, cannot hope to be a success if it is a one-sided 
operation. It must be a partnership between the broadcaster and the 
community. If it is not, then the result will merely be a scattering of small 
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stations about the country, each providing a dim imitation of the national 
programmes. Local broadcasting, to succeed, must have its roots among 
local people. It must reflect local needs and tastes. To help us achieve 
this, we contemplate the creation of advisory groups, composed of repre- 
sentatives of local life. Local authorities will clearly have an important 
part to play in any such arrangement. The size of these advisory groups 
must, in each case, be sufficient to avoid accusations that the station is being 
run in the interests of the few and not the many. Details of exactly how 
these groups are to be composed and how precisely they are td function 
remain to be worked out. They can, indeed, be best worked out on the 
spot in order to achieve the best balance between the different elements 
in each community; trade unions, the management of local industries, 
educational interests, local authorities, the churches, for example. We see 
the role of these groups as advisory, because broadcasting is a highly 
professional occupation which could not operate effectively under the control 
of outside authorities, and because the B.B.C. believes that the exercise of 
its own editorial control is an essential element if local broadcasting is to 
succeed in fulfilling the aims of a public service. However, there are 
qualifications to that statement which should be made. We believe that 
there are certain classes of programme which could, in the particular 
circumstances of local broadcasting, be arranged in collaboration with 
specialist panels. Programmes for schools and religious programmes are 
examples of the categories which we have in mind for treatment in this way. 
We should, of course, discuss with our national advisory councils the proper 
scope of such programmes and their relation to the national service. There- 
after, over educational programmes, for example, we should expect to consult 
the Chief Education Officer, the Inspectorate, and the teachers’ unions, 
together with representatives of the local university or technical college 
and of adult education interests. We know that one body active in adult 
education is already considering the addition of broadcasting officers to its 
local staffs should the B.B.C. begin to operate local stations. 

A class of programme which we should expect to provide is of special 
interest to this Conference. We hope that we shall be able to offer a regular 
service of news from and about the local authority. We believe that 
broadcasting on this scale affords a chance of making local administration 
intelligible. Most people would, I think, admit the need to establish the 
local authority in the eyes of the public. The B.B.C. feels that the local 
station can play an important part in the process. What we are not looking 
for is merely a bulletin sent down from the Town Hall to be read in the 
studio. What we want to provoke is a more imaginative approach to the 
problem. Broadcasting offers the local official an opportunity to talk to 
and explain the policies which he is carrying out under the authority of his 
Council. I must not conceal the fact that it also enables the ordinary 
ratepayer to put questions to the official in turn, but this, I feel sure you 
will agree, can be salutary for everyone. A local station would make it possible, 
for example, for the Borough Treasurer to detail the composition of the 
latest rate demand, for the Surveyor to describe the motives behind the 
newest set of road-works, or for the Curator of the town museum to draw 
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attention to some fresh acquisition. We hope that local officials will come 
to regard their town’s station as a natural means of reaching the public. 

We expect that local stations will play a part in local elections. Candidates 
for the Council would have an opportunity to state their case as their 
counterparts frequently do at present at the national level. We would hope 
that interest in local politics would be stimulated in this way as well as by 
the reporting of Council meetings. It should enable local M.P.s to report 
on what has been happening at Westminster of particular concern to their 
constituents and to do so impartially, as they have done for so long in “‘ The 
Week in Westminster.” M.P.s might even find it possible to carry out 
over the air some of the work which they now do in their “ surgeries.” 

If we are honest about it, we must admit that the kind of programme 
which I have just discussed can be either dull or exciting. We believe that, 
without sensationalism, we can make it exciting; without distortion or 
cheap tricks, we can make it interesting; and, above all, we can make it 
relevant to the ordinary listener. 


SUSTAINING PROGRAMMES 


In our plan for local broadcasting, we have built upon the existing network 
services as a foundation. There will not be enough purely local material 
to occupy more than a certain amount of time each day. The experience 
of our closed-circuit experiments, which have been conducted at Bristol, 
Portsmouth, Norwich, Hull and elsewhere, shows that there is sufficient to 
sustain an output of at least four to five hours each day. The material for 
this would be diverse in kind and free from any dangers of monotony. In 
our view, a local station which was silent for the rest of the day would not 
attract a very substantial share of the audience. Therefore, we propose to 
fill the remaining time with material drawn from the networks. The station 
manager would have the responsibility for selecting the programmes which 
he considered most likely to please his audience. Again we regard the 
existence of the B.B.C. networks as a source of strength to the local station. 
Without their support, a local station would have to fall back on its own 
resources for what we call its “ sustaining programmes.” Economics dictate 
that these resources must consist either of gramophone records or be supplied 
from some central pool as a means of sharing production costs. Neither 
solution, in our view, offers much hope of a satisfactory broadcasting service. 
The results are likely to be an imitation of Radio Luxembourg. If local 
stations were operated in competition with the B.B.C., it is probable that 
they would vie with the Light Programme, as Radio Luxembourg now does 
at its own level, for that particular audience. The consequences of such a 
situation must be apparent to anyone with experience of competitive 
broadcasting here and elsewhere. 


FINANCING LOCAL BROADCASTING 


With network programmes as a foundation, we have estimated that a local 
station could be operated by the B.B.C. at an annual cost of approximately 
£30,000. The capital cost would be about £17,500, which includes the cost of 
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equipping studios and offices, installing a simple transmitter and providing 
transport. More than once, it has been suggested that we should run our 
local stations commercially, perhaps confining advertising to local firms. 
In passing, I would say that any hope of confining advertising in this way 
is doomed to failure, since many of the products which a local advertiser 
might want to advertise are in fact national products. One would quickly 
be drowned in a sea of conflicting definitions. We have set our faces against 
the receipt of advertising revenue, not from a “ holier-than-thou ” attitude, 
but because we believe that the acceptance of advertising revenue inevitably 
curbs one’s independence. When one says this, the question is sometimes 
asked how advertising influences commercial broadcasting. I think that the 
answer lies not only in what goes into commercial broadcasting but also in 
what is left out. The range of material is reduced. Our belief is that 
broadcasting, to do its proper job, must be comprehensive. It should cover 
as widely as it can different aspects of life. It is this comprehensiveness 
which suffers under the commercial system of broadcasting. It is this 
comprehensiveness which we do not want to sacrifice. In the particular 
case of local broadcasting, there is, in our opinion, an added danger if it is 
operated commercially. The pressures upon the station manager, of which 
I spoke earlier, could be especially serious if they had an economic motive. 


OTHER CLAIMANTS 


The Association has expressed its support for the operation of local 
broadcasting by the B.B.C. We are grateful for this expression of your 
confidence in our abilities and for the additional support which you lent 
us elsewhere in your evidence to the Pilkington Committee. It is not 
necessary for me, except briefly, to recall the reasons why other potential 
operators appear less likely to provide a satisfactory and genuinely local 
service. We believe that a straightforward commercial operation should be 
ruled out, both for the reasons of which I have spoken and on the grounds 
of lowered standards. It would not be possible in many places to operate 
more than one local station without seriously affecting the standard .of 
material. To provide choice in broadcasting is not simply a matter of 
increasing the number of outlets for broadcasting. This may only result 
in producing the same kind of programme in different places. Choice in 
broadcasting depends more on a proper balance of items. Of the remaining 
contenders—local authorities, local trusts, for example—all are likely to 
encounter difficulties in financing their activities without having recourse 
to advertising revenue. I do not believe that you can compromise over 
advertising ; once you admit it, you have to tackle all the consequences. 
Without advertising revenue and without the backing of the B.B.C.’s networks, 
a local station would have to find considerably more than £30,000 a year. 
Even if it were appropriate for a local authority to exercise a control over 
broadcasting which the nation has declined to confer on the central govern- 
ment, should this sum come from the ratepayer ? I think it has to be admitted 
that the choice is a simple one; between operation by the B.B.C. on the 
one hand and operation by commercial interests on the other. 
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CONCLUSION 


The B.B.C. wants to undertake local broadcasting. Many members of its 
staff are eager to take up this work. We believe that the qualities of 
independence which have served the nation for almost forty years will be 
equally valuable to the local community. We believe that, during the past 
few years, we have given abundant evidence of our flexibility, our ability 
to accept a challenge. We ask now for the opportunity to accept the challenge 
of local broadcasting. 
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Staff Training in the National Assistance 


Board: Problems and Policies 


By K. R. STOWE 


Mr Stowe, a Principal in the Headquarters of the National Assistance 
“7 


Board, was, until recently, the Department’s Training Officer. 


HEN, in May, 1959, the Younghusband Report! was published, with its 
now accepted prescription of three levels of training for three levels 
of social work in the Health and Welfare services, The Times commented : 
“The ‘ generally’ trained social worker is plainly as much needed in 
school welfare and child care, not to mention National Assistance (my italics) 
and the war pensioners’ welfare service.” 

The “ generally” trained social worker referred to is the middle one, 
who is expected (ultimately) to be trained by a full-time course of combined 
academic and practical training in social work approved by the National 
Council for Social Work Training lasting two years, and leading to a National 
Certificate in Social Work. Above him will be a professionally trained social 
worker, i.e. a university graduate with post-graduate professional training, 
and below him a welfare assistant trained on the job. No doubt many readers 
of The Times’ comment (not least, perhaps, the teachers of social work 
themselves) shared the leader-writer’s plain view that what is good for Health 
and Welfare services is good for the National Assistance Board as well. 
Others, perhaps, questioned whether there is—or should be—much in 
common at all between the basic function of a Board’s officer and the role 
of a social worker. It is all too easy to theorize, from either standpoint, 
about the training a National Assistance Board’s officer ought to get. In 
fact, however, any notions about training National Assistance Board staff, 
before they can get anywhere, have to come to terms with some hard and 
at times singularly awkward realities. The purpose of this article is to consider 
some of the problems and explain how training policy has developed over the 
years to meet them. 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 


First, a brief account of how the Board came to have its present responsibilities, 
and what they are. Granting assistance in cash or kind to meet individual 
poverty is obviously a job that has to be done locally, and it is common in 
many countries for such a task to be in the hands of local authorities, with 
more or less direction given from the central government according to 
circumstances. This is predominantly the position in Western Europe and 


‘Report of the Working Party on Social Workers in the Local Authority Health and 
Welfare services. H.M.S.O. See Public Administration, Autumn 1959, pp. 2 ‘6-30 
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the Americas and it was so here under the Poor Law until, by a piecemeal 
process beginning during the depression in 1934, and ending with the post-war 
reconstruction of 1948, responsibility was given to a department of the central 
government.! What happened in 1934 was that by the Unemployment 
Act the Government created the Unemployment Assistance Board to meet 
the needs of the able-bodied unemployed (including those receiving 
unemployment insurance benefit, where this was insufficient to meet their 
needs).2 In 1940 the Board, renamed the Assistance Board, was given the 
additional responsibility by the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act of granting 
supplementary pensions, on a basis of need, to old-age pensioners. In 1943, 
by the Pensions and Determination of Needs Act, the Board were empowered 
to assist widow pensioners with young children in the same way. Finally, 
in 1948, the National Assistance Act abolished the Poor Law altogether and, 
renaming the Board the National Assistance Board, gave it a general duty 
under the national assistance scheme to assist any persons in Great Britain 
who are in need. 

The scheme is open to any person aged 16 or over, except that persons 
in full-time work (and their dependants) or persons involved in a trade dispute 
(but not their dependants) are disqualified. It differs radically from the 
national insurance scheme, which provides standard (and graduated) weekly 
benefits in return for standard (and graduated) contributions ; for national 
assistance provides without any qualification, except that assistance is not 
payable outside Great Britain, whatever weekly allowance or single payment 
may be required to meet the “ needs ” of each individual applicant. “ Needs ” 
are broadly laid down by legislation in the form of standard scale rates, but 
these have to be adjusted in each person’s case by providing for his rent in 
addition and taking account of his resources, some of which are wholly or 
partly disregarded. The Board’s officers then have a discretionary power,° 
quite alien to the national insurance officer who is bound by the rules, to 
make whatever further adjustment is necessary in the circumstances of the 
case, e.g. to cover the extra cost of an invalid’s diet. The weekly allowances 
and single payments are paid either by order-book and postal drafts cashable 
at post offices, or at the Employment Exchange for persons of working age 
who are fit enough to register for work, or at one of the Board’: local offices. 
The Board’s expenditure is met from Exchequer funds raised by taxation. 

It is fundamental to the scheme that people needing help should ve able 
to apply locally (this is done on a form obtainable at any post office) to local 
officers, who can promptly examine and decide upon their applications and, 
if assistance is to be given, issue the grant forthwith. Thus the organization 

‘Although the process started in 1934, the idea itself was not altogether a novelty. 
The Poor Law Commission of 1834 had considered and rejected it, with the comment 


that its protagonists “do not appear to have considered the expense and difficulties 
in the way of obtaining such an agency throughout the country ”’. 

*For the story, see J. D. Millett’s Unemployment Assistance Board (Alicn & Unwin 
(1940). 

®The National Assistance (Determination of Need) Regulations, 1948, provide 
(regulation 3) that ‘‘ where there are special circumstances” the assessment of need 
may be adjusted “ as may be appropriate to meet those circumstances ”. Under this 
power about 49 per cent. of all weekly allowances are in fact increased for one reason 
or another. 
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has to be decentralized into local offices, each with its ows icrritory. There 
are currently 430 Area Offices grouped into ten administrative Regions, with 
a field staff of over 10,000. Each Area is divided geographically into sub-Areas 
in charge of an Executive Officer, who has a general responsibility for deciding 
on cases in it. The Executive Officer is supported, first, by a team of Clerical 
Officers who visit recipients to review current allowances and recommend 
adjustments as necessary and, secondly, by office staff who (in the grade of 
Executive Officer) are responsible for special cases, e.g. fraud and recoveries 
from husbands and fathers of assisted persons, and (in the Clerical grade) 
provide the nécessary services. Each office is generally in the charge of a 
Higher Executive Officer as Area Manager. The Area Offices dealt in 1960 
with about 2} million new applications, apart from visiting existing recipients 
who numbered 1,857,000 at the end of year) to review their allowances, 
and dealing with those of them who called at the Area Office. The volume 
of their local contact with the public is indicated by the fact that altogether 
over 114 million personal interviews took place during the year either in 
homes or at Area Offices. 


THE STAFF TO DO IT 


For the purpose of taking its day-to-day administration outside politics, the 
national assistance scheme, like its precursors of 1934, 1940 and 1943, was 
put in the charge of an independent Board with members appointed for a 
fixed term by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, and with 
a full-time Chairman. But the Department remains a government depart- 
ment: its money is voted by Parliament and: has to be accounted for in 
the normal way to the House of Commons; its Parliamentary business is 
handled by the Minister of Pensions and National Insurance; and its 
staff are necessarily civil servants. In 1948 the Department already had 
the nucleus of the staff and local offices required for its new functions, 
although both had to be expanded. The original staff were recruited in 
1934, partly by transfer from other government departments, mainly by 
recruitment from local authority staff engaged on similar work—many of 
them holding the Relieving Officer’s Certificate, which was awarded after 
examination by the Poor Law Examinations Board as a qualification for the 
post of Relieving Officer in the Poor Law administration. The field staff 
were then appointed to Departmental grades, while Headquarters’ staff were 
appointed to the normal “‘ Treasury ” grades common to most departments. 
The same sources of recruitment were tapped in 1940 and local authorities 
again in 1948 as the Department’s functions grew. In 1947, however, the 
field staff were transferred into “‘ Treasury ” grades and since 1948 recruitment 
to the Department has been into those grades through the normal channels 
of Civil Service recruitment, i.e. partly from successful candidates in the 
competitive examinations conducted by the Civil Service Commission and 
partly by transfers from other government departments. The Civil Service 
basis of staffing affects more than recruitment, of course. It requires that 
grading of work and the provision of staff should be uniform throughout 
the country and in keeping with the standards applicable to the Civil Service 
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as a whole. And, not the least important, it predicates for the staff a normal 
Civil Service career structure. This includes prospects of promotion on 
merit plus seniority, without any linking with examination qualifications, 
and the liability to transfer, voluntarily or compulsorily and in the officer’s 
own grade or on promotion, to any part of the country. It includes also 
the possibility that the vicissitudes of a Civil Service career may take an 
officer out of the Department as well as into it. All of these are factors 
which have to be taken account of in framing staff training policy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


When the new scheme came into operation in 1948 there was little chance 
to prepare in advance and at length the syllabus and methods of a training 
scheme to produce the complete “ Board’s local officer”, ready for any 
eventuality. The Department’s position was that its existing staff were 
already fully occupied while those taken on from local authorities were whclly 
new to the Board and the Civil Service. With the combined staff it had 
to operate a new scheme which involved taking over a quarter of a million 
cases from the local authorities, reviewing over half a million allowances 
that were being paid under old legislation, and preparing to receive an 
unknown number of new applications. This was obviously a situation in 
which first things—learning how to apply the new Act and Regulations and 
make the scheme work—came first. The Annual Report for 1948 soberly 
records what was done: 

“ Staff training during the year was mainly concerned with spreading 
an understanding of the new Act and the new Regulations. For the existing 
staff of the Board, with their working knowledge of the old Regulations, 
the instruction could be confined to drawing attention to changes, and 
was carried out almost entirely in the office. For the 1,357 staff who. 
joined the Department from Local Government service something more 
was needed to give them proficiency in the technique of National Assistance 
and to assist them to take their place as Civil Servants. Accordingly 
special courses of instruction, including demonstrations, were given in 
small groups in the Regional Centres by the Board’s officers who are 
responsible for training. The courses were so designed as to afford plenty 
of opportunity for discussion and working out problems in which the 
subject matter could be illustrated and the lessons driven home. As far 
as pressure of work allowed, the officers attended again in small groups 
at Regional Centres after a few weeks’ practical experience in Area Offices 
so that they might discuss any difficulties they had encountered and receive 
instruction in detailed matters which could not so usefully be dealt with 
at the preliminary course.” 

It requires only a little experience of staff training and but a modest 


1For example under the inter-departmental schemes for mitigating inequalities of 
opportunity for promotion as between one department and another. Under this scheme 
the Board “imports” officers for promotion to the grade of Executive Officer and 
“* exports ” officers for promotion to higher grades. 
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imagination to conceive the inevitable urgency, difficulty and improvisation 
with which this was done. 

It would be a fair, if crude, summary of training policy and activity in 
the years immediately after the initial schemes of 1948 to say that they were 
moving fast only to keep up with changes and developments within the 
Department as the administration settled down. The first new entrants 
had to be trained; the existing staff (beginning with the Area Managers) 
given training to adapt them to the new responsibilities ; as the work became 
specialized, officers had to be given “ specialist” training; and officers 
promoted to a higher grade had to be trained for more responsible work. 
There was a lot of reorganization during this period and it was not in fact 
until early 1954 thet the present system of in-service training was operating 
—at least in its fundamentals. Under this system responsibility for training 
rests at two levels: day-to-day training and instruction “on the job” in 
the local offices is the responsibility of the Area Manager; formal training 
courses and arrangements for external training are the responsibility of the 
Department’s Headquarters. At Headquarters, under the Director of 
Establishments, one division controls staff training policy and maintains a 
general oversight of training. It controls what is done at Area Office level 
by written instructions and indirectly by the Regional Controller’s supervision 
of his offices. 

At the local level training is regarded as an integral part of the Manager’s 
responsibility for good management of his staff. This, in practice, means 
that each Manager hoes his own row, supervising the instruction of individuals 
(or doing it himself) and training all or groups of his staff by means of staff 
meetings. Taking the view that responsibility for management and tor 
training is inseparable, the Department has been slow to impose upon 
Managers any precise instructions and controls about training in the office. 
Experience is showing, however, that to give complete freedom of action 
often leaves the Manager with no sense of direction and that it is possible 
to prescribe training programmes in such a way as assists him without 
taking away his sense of responsibility. Recent developments of this kind 
have been in the prescription of programmes for new entrants’ training, and 
the planning and (from Regional Offices) inspection of training meetings. 

As regards the formal training courses, etc., it is interesting to note here 
that the Department has (deliberately) got out of step with other departments 
having networks of local offices, e.g. Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance and the Ministry of Labour, in that it has not decentralized training 
to Regional centres. Each Region did in fact have its own Training Centre 
until 1953-54, but they were then abolished and a Departmental non- 
residential’ Staff Training Centre set up at the Board’s Headquarters at 
Hinchley Wood, in Surrey. At the time, it was done mainly because the 
few new entrants then coming in were most easily trained by being brought 
to Headquarters. But good reasons have emerged for keeping centralization. 

'The first Managers’ Courses in 1945 were residential. There has been no repetition 
of residential training since then mainly because it is felt that staff from local offices 
(and especially Managers) need particularly to make contact with Headquarters and 


the senior staff who direct their activity. This can only be done, in practice, by bringing 
the trainees into Headquarters, where residential facilities are unobtainable. 
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Because the Board’s officers have a discretionary power, it is important that 
in learning how the legal provisions apply in the wide variety of situations 
they encounter, they should also assimilate an understanding of Departmental 
ideas on a consistent approach to the exercise of discretion. This is as much 
a matter of conveying an attitude of mind!’ as of giving precise instructions, 
and the more easily done from a central point having close contact with the 
administrative divisions. And the quality and performance of the instructors 
—the most vital factor in staff training—is also more easily maintained in 
one establishment : so much so that even when, as in the case of some short 
courses for specialists, it is obviously common sense to hold the courses 
at local centres, it is the practice to send out the instructors from Headquarters, 
As regards costs, the centralized system has not proved materially dearer; 
there are now no Regional Training Centres or Training Officers, but savings 
on these are at least offset by higher costs of bringing trainees to one centre, 

Local training under the Manager and formal training at the Staff Training 
Centre are, of course, complementary and should, in theory, be closely 
integrated so that the individual officer gets what he needs when he needs it 
And each has a part to play in training the four groups mentioned earlier: 


new entrants, specialists, promotees, and experienced staff. How they work { 


is best seen by taking each group separately. 


NEW ENTRANTS 


The most notable facts about the new entrants to the Department have 
been their high numbers and their variety. The latter is largely a reflection 
of the diversity of sources for recruits into the Clerical and Executive classes 
of the Civil Service which the Civil Service Commission has turned to in 
post-war circumstances. School-leavers aged 16 and 18, the traditional 
source, have been at a premium and have had to be supplemented under 
various schemes for the whole Service by recruits of mature years, even 
up to the late fifties. This has worked to some extent to the Board's 
convenience. The nature of the work, particularly the full disconcerting 
variety of human distress and difficulty that visiting staff have to face alone, 
makes it. unsuitable for school-leavers. Recruits have, therefore, mostly 
come from the older groups, who generally have behind them either experience 
in other government departments dealing with the public (the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance and the Post Office are common sources), 
or experience in some other field. All this calls for nothing so much # 
flexibility in training—new entrants can indeed range from sixteen to nearly 
sixty—and, for the older ones, a dexterity which will sugar the pill of tuition. 
(One of the occasional pleasures of the Training Centre staff is to see the 
pert teenager dazzle the “retired” man in his mid-fifties with her grasp 
of the technicalities of the scheme—and be chastened in turn by maturity’s 
quicker appreciation of what is at the heart of a practical case-study.) 

The reason for the large numbers of new entrants is partly expansion, 

1There is a clear direction in the statute as to what that attitude should be: “ The 
National Assistance Board . . . shall exercise their functions in such a manner as shall 


best promote the welfare of persons affected by the exercise thereof.”” (National Assistance 
Act, 1948, Section 2 (2)). 
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but mainly turnover. The age structure of the Department, like that of the 
Civil Service as a whole, is top-heavy with years!; it was so from 1948 
onwards and, of course, recruitment of mature staff adds to (or at least does 
not diminish) the problem. The consequence has been an exceptionally 
heavy and sustained turnover of staff. It is, of course, normal in any 
organization for the new entrant to be the first concern of the training branch, 
but in the Board they have come in such numbers that at times they have 
more than absorbed all the resources available, and even to date their training 
overshadows all other commitments in the Staff Training Centre. During 
the six years 1953-58, for example, nearly 2,400 Executive Officers and 
Clerical Officers passed through the Training Centre, about equivalent to 
one-third the total number in these grades in the Department. The pace 
grew hotter still in 1959-60, when the staff were also expanded to cope with 
increasing work: in a period of twelve months about 1,000 new recruits 
were taken on, the total staff being then about 11,000. At the Training 
Centre the problem can be dealt with as a matter of logistics: more trainees 
need more instructors, more rooms, more equipment. In fact the centre 
expanded from one senior instructor with an instructor* to assist him in 
1952, to a chief instructor, senior instructor and sixteen instructors in 1960, 
with nearly 100 trainees (about one per cent. of the staff) in attendance at any 
one time. In the Area Office, however, where most of the training is given 
under the Manager’s direction, a steady stream of new entrants can present 
a most difficult problem, which is then aggravated by necessary transfers 
between offices in the Department. The turnover is not evenly distributed, 
of course, so that some offices inevitably receive a remarkable spate of new 
staff. For example, one Area Office in two years had thirty-nine departures 
and forty-one arrivals: the complement of the office is forty. At a smaller 
office, with a complement of twenty-five, there were twenty-three departures 
and twenty-five arrivals. These are offices in Central London, and they 
are not untypical. Clearly in situations like these the prime concern must 
be to keep the office going, with training of new entrants being directed to 
making them useful quickly. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties, it has been possible to evolve a 
new entrants’ training scheme sufficiently flexible to meet individual needs 
and conforming closely enough to a standard pattern to make control 
practicable. The programme for an Executive Officer or Clerical Officer® 
is based upon an initial period of three months during which he is super- 

"In 1959, for example, in the Civil Service as a whole, 33 per cent. were fifty 
ot over; in the Board the figure was 45 per cent. The reason for the distorted age- 


structure in the Civil Service as a whole lies, of course, in the difficulties of recruitment 
in earlier years, particularly during the war. 


‘Instructors are officers in the grade of Higher Executive Officer, the same as the 
Area Office Manager. They are recruited from officers in the field and trained for three 
months in the (+ aol and at the Central Departmental Instructors’ course at the 
Treasury. After a period they move on to other duties, usually as Managers. 

*These are two of the four levels at which recruits join the Department and they cover 
the tea majori' ity of permanent staff. The other two levels are the sub-clerical (Clerical 

Assistants) and the administrative (Assistant Principals). The former are trained locally 
in the routine job to which they are allocated. The latter are trained individually over 
amuch longer period at Headquarters. 
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numerary in his grade in the office. This period is split into two parts— 
individual practical training in the Area Office and group training at the 
Staff Training Centre. In the Area Office the Manager works to a standard 
programme devised by the Staff Training Branch at Headquarters, which 
sets out in detail the ground to be covered—the standard programme is 
shown in the Appendix. The Manager has freedom to alter the programme 
as he thinks necessary to meet local circumstances and the trainee’s require- 
ments, but he has to plan it in advance and let his Regional Controller have 
a copy so that he knows what is being planned. After the necessary 
preliminaries, the officer is given a copy of the New Entrants’ Handbook, 
providing a bird’s-eye view of the Department, its functions and its 
organization, its procedures, an index to its vocabulary and an outline of 
the social services. Then he gets a tour of the office, learning and doing 
the simple jobs on which his own work will depend later on. Thereafter 
he has to learn, in parallel as it were, how to apply the statutory Regulations 
to individual cases, how to deal properly with the public so as to obtain 
the necessary information, and how to work in co-operation with the local 
social services. He does this mostly by accompanying good and experienced { 
officers in their visiting, and assessing the cases under their supervision. 
When he is competent and confident enough his role changes from observer 
to interviewer, still accompanied of course, until his tutor is satisfied that 
he can handle ordinary interviews alone. Then he is allowed to visit on his 
own, his case reports being supervised and difficulties discussed in the office. 
There is no fixed rule about the duration of this part of his training, but 
normally he will not be allowed to work on his own until he has had at least 
a month’s tuition in visiting and interviewing. Towards the end of the 
three-month period the trainee will attend the Training Centre for a three- 
week concentrated course in the techniques of assessment and interviewing. 
The former is mainly a matter of studying the detailed application of the 
Regulations. Interviewing is dealt with mostly by demonstrations and 
role-playing. There is no “ gimmickry ” about the methods employed on 
the course: it is straightforward teaching with plentiful use of examples, 
practical exercises, group discussions, and case studies. 

This is clearly—and intentionally—a bread-and-butter programme whose 
aims are limited. The purpose is to produce in the shortest practicable 
time an officer who will have an adequate (and therefore confidence-giving) 
knowledge of the mechanics of the job so that he can safely go on to acquire 
the fund of local knowledge and experience which alone can make him 4 
first-class officer. This can only be done on the job, working under the 
direction of the Manager (or an Executive Officer if the trainee is a Clerical 
Officer) with checks and supervision tapering off as the novice finds his 
form. How long it takes depends upon the man and his Manager. What 
more the Department can do to help him in this period and after is described 
later under “ external training ”’. 


“* SPECIALISTS ” 
The Department employs no specialists as understood outside the Civil 
Service and indeed in most other government departments ; i.e. there is n0 
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specialisme de carriere. But as the majority of the Board’s staff are engaged 
in the general work of meeting need, it is convenient to apply the term to 
anybody who is for the time being employed, even if for only part of his 
time, on some different and separate task. There are two kinds of “ specialist ” 
in this sense. First there is the entire Headquarters staff who are wholly 
responsible for one aspect of the administration, e.g. O and M, finance, 
audit, and staff training. Secondly, there are those in the field who are 
employed on particular jobs done in every office—a simple example is the 
cashier. The Headquarters specialists, being few in number, are trained-to- 
measure, and often by inter-departmental arrangements—both the O and M 
staff and the instructors go to the Treasury for part of their training. Specialists 
in the Area Office are trained in the Department. Their number and variety 
have grown considerably since 1948, as specialization has shown itself to 
have distinct advantages over the early arrangement whereby each Executive 
Officer dealt with virtually all aspects of the work arising in his part of the 
Area. The current list includes specialists on fraud, liable relative work 
(i.e. enforcing the liability of a husband to maintain his wife and children 
and of a putative father to maintain his illegitimate children), assessment of 
applications for legal aid, voluntary unemployment, reception, and cashier’s 
duties. The problem is the common one that the only people with the 
necessary fund of detailed knowledge about the specialist’s job are the experts 
in Headquarters, who do not always have either the time for training nor 
(from a somewhat prejudiced view) the competence in teaching which trained 
instructors are expected to have. The solution has, as one might expect, 
been to compromise, with each speciality handled rather differently. 

The specialists are nearly all doing work requiring a considerable amount 
of technical knowledge and skill which cannot be gained entirely from 
experience on the job itself. Officers assigned to legal aid assessment work 
are trained at a Headquarters course by the experts from the Legal Aid 
branch, with the co-operation of the Law Society. The fraud specialists— 
they are employed as special investigators operating from Regional centres 
to detect and prevent abuse of national assistance'—are also trained at 
Headquarters by officers from the Fraud branch, with the co-operation of 
the Board’s Solicitors. Cashiers are trained at local centres by officers from 
the Finance Division. The arrangements for training specialists in liable 
telative work are an amicable compromise between the “ expert” and the 
“staff training” approach. Originally, Headquarters policy and practice in 
this field was conveyed to the specialists in Area Offices solely in written 
instructions ; later these were supplemented by a Headquarters course for 
Regional specialists who were expected to pass on the guidance they received 
ftom the “liable relative” branch to the junior specialists in Area Offices. 
This apostolic method ran into not unexpected difficulties. Now courses 
ae held locally, as new officers succeed to the specialist posts, under an 
instructor from the Staff Training Centre who was specially recruited (and _ 
trained) for the purpose from the liable relative branch itself. 

On the fringe of specialization are the receptionists. They are Clerical 


"For an account of the special investigators, see the Board’s Annual Report for 1959, 
Pages 33-34, 
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Officers who, in turn, will have done visiting and other clerical duties and 
are now allocated to the job of receiving the public, i.e. finding out whoa 
person is, where he is from and what he wants. This is not a difficult job, 
although it can be made exceedingly trying by poor conditions and crowded 
premises—there are, unfortunately, a number of Area Offices whose premises 
are not yet up to the desired standard. The basic requirement is courtesy 
and a wealth of local information (not restricted to the social services— 
callers’ requests are infinitely variable!). But in terms of contact with th: 
public it is, next to visiting, the most important job, since the receptionists 
receive nearly five million callers a year and—first impressions being so often 
lasting impressions—to a great extent represent the Department. Selection 
of the right person is, therefore, the most important consideration ; training 
and supervision follow. Training is again, as for new entrants, the respon- 
sibility of the Manager aided and abetted by the Staff Training Centre. 
Since local knowledge is so fundamental to the job the receptionist has to 
Jearn it in the office where he will function, but Headquarters lay down the 
lines on which he is to work and the Training Centre provide, locally, one-day 
courses. Their purpose is to educate the receptionist into a decent attitude 


of mind towards callers and remind him of the common-sense requirements | 


of the job. The best instrument for this has been the tape-recorder, from 
which reconstructed (but real) incidents are reproduced to prompt self- 
criticism and reveal the scope for good—and ill. Courses of this kind were 
introduced in 1959 and each Manager now has to have at least two 
receptionists who have attended. 


PROMOTEES 


The age structure of the staff and consequently the rate of retirement has 
resulted not only in the large intakes mentioned earlier but also in a steady 
flow from the junior to the vacated senior posts, especially from the Clerical 
Officer grade to the Executive Officer grade. In the early years these officers 
were not provided with any formal training at all: the experience and ability 
which won them promotion equally left them low in the order of priorities 
for training. It seemed self-evident, however, that the transition to higher 
responsibility was a good moment for a renewal of it, at least to make available 
some of the distilled wisdom of experience, and so courses were developed 
as opportunity offered. Managers were the first to be given training on 
promotion. Out of a series of refresher courses for Managers begun it 
1953, a two-week course was devised for officers newly promoted from 
Executive Officer to the grade of Manager. Its purpose is to encourage the 
new Manager to think about and discuss local office problems in terms of 
his own management,‘in informal surroundings with the Department’s senior 
officers. The course ranges over the Manager’s responsibilities, standards 
of work, Area Office organization, training and supervision of staff, staf 
reporting, staff relations, financial security and accounts, and inspection of 
case-work and of visiting. The only “ methods ” used are some case studies 
and group discussions. The courses are also used for Managers who makt 
the next grade, Assistant Regional Controller. These officers are responsible 
for supervising groups of Area Offices. Having each new one attend! 
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STAFF TRAINING IN THE NATIONAL ASSISTANCE BOARD : PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


Manager’s course gives him the opportunity to think again about the whole 
range of management problems and rub off some of his own experience 
on to his juniors. 

In 1956 the promotion-course idea was extended to Clerical Officers 
promoted to Executive Officer from within the Department (those promoted 
on transfer from other departments are, of course, regarded as new entrants). 
The course is, again, a short one-week affair covering various aspects of 
departmental case-work and the new Executive Officer’s responsibilities as a 
supervisor of staff and cases. The largest gap to be bridged by a promotee 
is that from a sub-clerical grade (e.g. a Typist or a Clerical Assistant with 
long experience in registry work) to the grade of Clerical Officer, with 
responsibility for dealing with the public, visiting, and making recommen- 
dations for decision by the sub-Area Executive Officer. These officers, 
relatively few in number, are treated for practical purposes like new entrants 
and attend the new entrants’ course. 


REFRESHER TRAINING 


| “Refresher” is a crude but conventional name for training intended to 
give the old hand an opportunity to chew the cud away from the pressure 
of his desk. For a Department like the Board, where each and every case 
deserves the best that the officer can give to it, this is valuable training. As 
circumstances permit, it is given generally in the form of regular training 
meetings in Area Offices, under the Manager’s discretion and with the content 
of the meeting left to his judgement. Full-time “ refresher” training in 
formal courses is perhaps more effective than the office meeting, but it has, 
over the years, had to give way necessarily to training newcomers to the 
Department. In any case, the numbers of staff involved in the three most 
important grades in Area Offices—over 5,000 Clerical Officers, over 3,000 
Executive Officers and 430 Managers—make even a one-week course a large 
exercise. Since 1948, however, Managers, including a few officers of the 
same grade but appointed as Deputy Managers in the larger offices, have 
been provided for twice, Executive Officers also twice (the second round 
still in progress), and Clerical Officers once. On the first occasion the courses 
were held at Regional centres, but with the creation and expansion of the 
Staff Training Centre they are now held centrally. Central courses of this 
kind have obvious merits for a decentralized organization. Even though the 
“course” amounts to no more than five working days spent discussing 
various aspects of the day-to-day work, it gives experienced staff an 
Opportunity to look again at their job, put things into perspective, and get 
to know what happens and how business is done in other offices. 


THE INVESTMENT AND THE DIVIDEND 


The range and quantity of training described above go a very long way 
towards implementing the ideas on Civil Service training which were 
enunciated in the Assheton Report.! Measured purely in terms of cost, 


‘Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servants, 1944, Cmnd. 6525. 
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the investment is a very substantial one, but when it comes to evaluating 
the investment the Department is in no better position than any other 
employer: results cannot be precisely measured and, necessarily therefore, 
training remains in great part an act of faith. Nevertheless, one has an 
_ indicator of what the dividend might in fact be in the trainees’ obvious 
satisfaction with their training and in the support of the Staff Side of the 
Departmental Whitley Council, who are fully represented on an informal 
Departmental Committee which considers training matters. No doubt this 
satisfaction is founded in part on a sense of being more competent technically, 
and in part of having done a useful stock-taking of ideas and attitudes, 
unbadgered by the customers of the Area Office. Since the quality of service 
given by the Board rests ultimately on the attitude of the staff, one must 
not underrate the value of the part played by training in improving their 
morale. My own view is that the dividend in terms of improved staff relations 
is of no less value than the dividend in terms of higher technical efficiency 
(except, perhaps, in regard to new entrants’ basic training where improved 
efficiency is comparatively easy to achieve). Be that as it may, the fact is 


that the Department has gone about as far as it practically can go in providing | 


in-service training on the present scale. It was because of the obvious 
limitations in this that early steps were taken with external training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXTERNAL TRAINING— 
‘ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


For at least a decade now the Department has been interesting itself in 
arrangements made for the training of social workers.!_ The origin of its 
interest is the purely practical question whether there is anything in training 
for social work that is relevant to the training of a Board’s officer. There 
is, of course, implied a prior question (the answer to which was taken for 
granted in The Times leader): whether there is or ought to be anything 
at all in common between what a social worker does and what a Board’s 
officer does. All that has been said so far about training wi!! probably have 
conveyed an implicit assumption that the Board’s local officer is essentially 
an Official applying legal provisions to individual cases. And so he is, of course, 
his job being to give effect to what Parliament has laid down in legislation, 
notwithstanding that the particular law which he has to apply gives to the 
Board a substantial degree of discretion. His relationship with an applicant 
or recipient must, therefore, start off as formally as would any other matter 
of business transacted between a government official and a member of the 
public. One might question whether there is any social work in this, for 
whatever definition one likes to take (and there is a choice!) it is fairly common 
ground that the essence of social work, certainly at the level of the almoner 
or probation officer, is a relationship between social worker and client 
requiring much more than the courtesy and administrative efficiency one 


1By “social workers” is meant people like hospital almoners, probation officers, 
children’s officers, family “‘ caseworkers ”, &c. Most universities provide courses leading 
to diplomas or certificates in social work which are a pre-entry qualification for employment 
in these and similar occupations. 
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can reasonably expect from any official. The Younghusband’ Report calls 
it a “ supporting relationship ” ; the modern professional worker calls it a 
“therapeutic” relationship. Even the sternest critic of the therapeutic 
school, Lady Wootton, calls it a sort of personal assistant-private secretary 
relationship, the social worker doing for the poor man what his housekeeper 
or private secretary does for the rich.? But even this down-to-earth 
description is not wholly applicable to the Board’s officer: his decisions 
are subject to appeal to an independent Tribunal, and no housekeeper or 
private secretary would stand for that. Moreover, the Board’s officer has 
to deal with a wide variety of cases, including some in which his duty to 
apply the statutory sanctions is quite inimical to a social work relationship. 
A week’s work could include—in addition to helping the widows, the sick, 
the handicapped, and the retired couples wanting a supplement to their 
pensions—interviewing under caution a recipient suspected of fraud, pressing 
a deserting husband to meet his statutory liabilities, and warning a lay-about 
of the prosecution in store for him if he refuses any more jobs. In such 
cases the only real (and defensible) relationship is the formal and official one. 
Nevertheless one cannot simply write off the administration of national 
assistance as non-social work. Inevitably situations arise in which some 
of the (literally) millions who call on the Board find in the local officer a 
person (even the only person) who can cope with their problems. With 
nearly 12,000,000 visits and interviews a year—and undertaking more home 
visits than any other single organization in the social services—it would be 
surprising otherwise. The files hold plenty of these cases, and given the 
facts that the Board’s officer is often and necessarily the first official to whom 
people in trouble turn and the only regular visitor from an outside world, 
they are not likely ever to lose them.* The Annual Reports since 1948 have 
plentiful brief accounts of such cases,* of which the following is typical : 


_ Younghusband Report, paragraph 617: “Social work is directed towards helping 
individuals and families to cope with their problems and so to achieve at any given time 
a better personal and social equilibrium, a better chance to face challenges and accept 
responsibility, than they are able to reach without help. It is in essence a supporting 
relationship, an extra prop to those who have lost a balance, to help them to regain it. 
The art of the social worker lies in his use of this relationship and his ability to hold 
and merit the client’s confidence. This means doing things with people rather than for 
them, not making them dependent, but accepting the dependence necessary at a given 
Stage in their disturbed life balance in order that they may be enabled as a result to stand 
on their own feet again, psychologically speaking, to the extent that lies within their 
capacities.”’ 

*“ In performing these services for those who need but cannot pay for them, however, 
the social worker merely puts himself in the same position as the personal assistant, 
housekeeper, or high-powered secretary who does an equivalent job for the well-to-do.” 
Barbara Wootton: The Twentieth Century, October, 1959. See also chapter ix of Lady 
Wootton’s Social Science and Social Pathology. 


. *A point of some interest in this context was made by Miss K. M. Slack, Lecturer 
in Social Science in the London School of Economics and Political Science, in her 
meticulous study Councils, Committees and Concern for the Old (1960). She says, of 
the demarcation of responsibility for visiting as between one social service and another : 
“From . . . first visits further visits may follow or a chain of work may begin which 
it is inadvisable to hand on to another person.” 


‘See particularly the Report for 1955, page 18 et seq. 
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“For many years a woman of seventy-nine had suffered with serious 
stomach trouble and had to keep to a special diet. About the beginning 
of 1955 she began to go rapidly downhill, and her landlady gave her notice 
to leave the two unfurnished rooms she occupied. The old lady had a 
great dread of what she thought of as the “ workhouse” and in any case 
there was no prospect of a vacancy in the Local Authority’s home for old 
people for a long time. So after talking to her doctor the Board’s officer 
took her to see the matron of a nearby private home. Within a fortnight 
she was offered a place, but then became worried about what to do with 
her furniture; she had to sell some of it and wanted to exchange her 
bed for a small modern one which she would be able to use at the home. 
The officer invoked the aid of a local furniture dealer, who settled everything 
to her entire satisfaction before she moved. She is now very happy, much 
improved in health, and able to get out and about on her own.” 

Compare it, as a matter of interest, with the following illustration in the 
Younghusband Report (paragraph 575) of the middle level of social work, 
i.e. cases with “ more complex problems requiring systematic help from a 
trained social worker ” : 

** An old lady of over eighty living alone in a spotless and well furnished 
flat recommended for admission to a home by her doctor. She was 
confused, forgetful, and not able to tell a coherent story. It was doubtful 
if she was drawing her pension regularly, or could manage her financial 
affairs. She cooked very little, and it seemed possible that her mental 
confusion might be partly due to lack of food, and that her difficulties 
could be lessened by a home help, a meals service and regular friendly 
visiting. The welfare officer proposed to arrange these services, to keep 
an eye on the financial situation, and to consult further with the doctor 
before deciding whether to try to persuade the old lady to give up her home.” 

The position amounts broadly to this, that while—with each case, and 
on each visit—the Board’s officer starts as an official, he never knows when 
circumstances may compel him to take on an altogether different role, giving 
advice or help or both in a way which often calls for or leads to the sort of 
relationship described (at length) in the Younghusband Report. 

What the Board’s officer needs for this—over and above the proficiency 
in his own job which the Department can give him—is, to begin with, a 
complete knowledge of the local social services, statutory and voluntary, 
what they do, who runs them and how they work. Anyone who has tried 
to give or to get this will know how difficult it is. The basic statutory structure 
is complicated enough in itself, but in addition local areas vary from one 
to another in the organization and scope of their social services, and the 
way the services work in practice is often, ultimately, dependent upon at 
individual worker’s view of his job, and the resources available. Equipping 
an officer with the real know-how on all this is not therefore a job for 4 
Departmental Training Centre giving short courses on a large scale : by 
has to be done at length, it should involve meeting the various “ practitioners”; 
and preferably it should be done locally. What is wanted, in fact, is something 
on the lines of that part of a social science degree or diploma course which 
combines academic study of the growth and structure of the social service 
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with the opportunity to obtain first-hand accounts of how they work from 
the various personnel. 

In 1953, following an innovation which exactly met this need in King’s 

College, Newcastle, the Department approached extra-mural departments of 
other universities, who willingly agreed to provide one-year courses specially 
for the Board’s staff, by means of evening classes under university tutors. 
The syllabuses as drawn up by the different universities varied in detail, 
but the basic pattern was the same. It covered the study of social and 
economic conditions past and present, the development of the social services, 
an analysis of the present structure, and a study of social work. The courses 
were open to any officer in the Department and also to staffs of other social 
services—a feature which is especially useful in making for effective co- 
operation between services. The fees and major travelling expenses of 
Board’s staff were paid by the Department. Attendance at these courses is 
voluntary if only because the wide distribution of the staff, and the patchy 
provision of the courses over the country make compulsion impossible. 
Nevertheless, the response has been good : in the first five years over 3,000 
staff attended. This is a high figure out of a total staff at any one time of 
about 10,000, of whom half were in their late forties or older. 
These “‘ social services” courses turned out to be the starting point for 
further developments. In many areas where no university could provide 
courses the Department initiated its own courses, with the co-operation of 
the local education authorities, W.E.A. and similar institutions, finding 
tutors, accommodation, and a full complement of students. In East Anglia 
a short residential summer school was held at a Cambridge College for staff 
too scattered to be provided for otherwise. Out of this developed the 
Department’s national Summer School held at Cambridge four times since 
1955 for staff and members of Advisory Committees. Many of the staff 
were led to take up further studies themselves either in social science or 
in other fields such as law, public administration and economics, and, under 
a scheme common to all government departments, they are given part (usually 
half) the cost of fees, and special leave with pay for examinations and practical 
work (this for the London University Social Studies Diploma). 

A social worker’s training, of course, covers more than the factual material 
which the one-year courses were intended to give the staff. In particular it 
includes academic studies in, for example, social philosophy and psychology, 
Which provide a base for professional study of social work methods of dealing 
with people. Hardly any of this was touched on in the “ social services ” 
university course, but during the five years 1953-58, while these courses were 
being developed and extended, many ad hoc enterprises were undertaken to see 
what (if anything) in this other aspect of social work training was relevant 
to training the Board’s staff, and (if it was) to see how it might be distilled 
into some practical form. They included, for example, the introduction of 
almoners and psychiatric social workers into training courses at the Depart- 
mental Centre and into the regular meetings in Area Offices to explain their 
function and the principles on which their casework methods work. Officers 
Were encouraged to take the external diplomas in social science and social 
studies which are the first steps in social workers’ training, and given special 
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leave to do the necessary practical work. Whenever the opportunity offered, 
places were sought for Board’s officers in short courses for social workers, 
and in 1954-55 two Executive Officers from Area Offices were given a year’s 
leave with pay (the Department also paying their fees) to take the full-time 
post-graduate course in social casework at the London School of Economics. 
These rather diffident explorations of the world of social work were undertaken 
at first with a notion that out of it all might be found some means of giving 
the Board’s officer a better and useful understanding of what makes the 
human animal behave the way he does and how to deal with him constructively. 
This—even if vaguely held—was no small ambition, and at least one authority 
thinks it as pointless as it is presumptuous : 

“‘ Shakespeare had a remarkable understanding of human needs, 
motivation and behaviour and so had the author of Anna Karenina ; but 
all that the rest of us can as yet put into a lecture course are either fragments 
like the Yerkes-Dodson law of learning or obvious truths that sensitive 
and intelligent people have always known.””? 

Nevertheless, the Board’s officers have to deal with humanity in its millions 
and often in situations where both applicant and officer may find the encounter 
upsetting :? and there is no denying that a path through the underbrush 
would be worth having. 

The officers taking part in these various courses—and their supervisors— 
were asked to say just how practically useful (or useless) it all was. As it 
turned out, the only projects up to 1958 which paid any useful dividend at 
all were the university courses involving full-time academic study coupled 
with practice in another field of social work under the supervision of a 
university tutor. There was good evidence—from the resultant case-work, 
the officers’ own comments and their supervisors’—that these courses enabled 
them to assess more readily the situations in which another specialized social 
service was required and to handle difficult people more adroitly—benefits, 
in short, for the welfare of customers and staff alike. Unfortunately there 
were at the same time two real disadvantages. First, the officers themselves 
experienced a difficult period of frustration when they returned to duty 
in having to work out alone, each in his own way, how and to what extent 
the methods of social work he had learned elsewhere under a tutor unfamiliar 
with the Board’s work could be applied to his own job. Secondly, the 
long periods of special leave required meant that there was simply no real 
hope at all of achieving by this method more than a handful of highly-trained 
staff—it was like making prototype sports cars (complete with teething 
troubles) when the need was for a fleet of reliable buses. 

Circumstances combined in 1958 to produce a course which may well 

1Barbara Wootton: Twentieth Century, October, 1959. See also her speech in the 


House of Lords during the debate on the Younghusband Report, 17th February, 1960, 
H.L. Deb. (1959-60), 221, c. 104. 

*For a particularly difficult case see “‘ The Administrative Consequences of Jim and 
Vera Fardell ” in Administrators in Action, by F. M. G. Willson, and his very pertinent 
comment at page 346: “In such a case the official of whatever origin is faced with 
human nature often at its most intractable and unapproachable, and the major perso! 
difficulty must be how to avoid succumbing to an understandable pessimism and cynicism 
which might well lead in practice to an uncaring and undiscriminating attitude, devoid 
altogether of imagination or sensitivity.” 
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lead to a solution of the problem. It happened that from 1953 onwards a 
psychiatric social worker working in the County Health Department of the 
Middlesex County Council, Mr E. Heimler, became interested in cases dealt 
with by the Board’s Area Office at Hendon. He arranged with the Manager 
to attend the office regularly to advise the staff about his work and the sort 
of cases and problems they could identify and refer to him. The arrangement 
was extremely effective so far as the cases were concerned,' but it had other 
important consequences. The staff over a period learned to appreciate the 
usefulness to themselves of Mr Heimler’s knowledge and skill in psychiatric 
social work and he learned sufficient about the work they had to do to convey 
what was relevant in terms of national assistance administration, and not 
solely in terms of psychiatric social work. Mr Heimler and the Department 
—independently and simultaneously—drew the same conclusion: that what 
was probably required was a part-time training course which would cover 
some of the theoretical knowledge about human relations, but would relate 
it to the practical day-to-day work of Board’s officers on which they were 
currently engaged. The immediate attractions of such a course were that 
it would get round the two drawbacks mentioned earlier. It ought to result 
in better Board’s officers, not shadows of social workers having still to work 
out where their course was relevant to their job. And by being part-time 
it avoided the difficulty with full-time training of having to restrict drastically 
the numbers allowed to take it. 

Accordingly arrangements were made early in 1958 with London University 
Extra-Mural Department (who had already been providing the one-year 
“social services” courses) to provide another evening course in Human 
Relations exclusively for a group of fifteen volunteer Executive Officers 
from offices in and around central London. It was restricted to Board’s 
staff because of a conviction that if the course was to be of any real use, then 
it had to bite on the cases the officers were dealing with each day and they 
had to feel free to discuss them in confidence. It was restricted to Executive 
Officers as they are responsible for taking decisions. By arrangement with 
London University and the County Medical Officer of Health for Middlesex, 
Mr Heimler was appointed tutor. He had the great advantage after his 
Hendon activities of knowing probably more about the workings of a Board’s 
office than any other “‘ outsider” and of being able to show by his results 
there that what he had to say was practical and useful. The first course 
began in February, 1958, and ran over four terms, to midsummer 1959 ; 
a second course was begun in October, 1959, and, as a result of experience, 
fitted into three terms. The courses were run as a series of seminars with 
the tutor from time to time calling in specialists from various fields. Included 
among the latter were specialists in child guidance, in consultant medicine, 
ina local authority Health Department, and in the receipt of national assistance 
—in the form of an articulate applicant known only to the tutor. The syllabus 
was not at first defined in a great detail, but was intended to cover four main 
subjects : (a) personality development ; (+) mental health and mental illness ; 
(c) individual emotional attitudes ; and (d) the problems of physical illness 


Mr Heimler has written an account of this in The Medical Officer (16th December, 1955, 
and 16th August, 1957). 
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and old age. As the courses developed the tutor was able to define his syllabus 
with some precision and, while still using seminars as his medium, ensure 
that the students covered the ground.’ 

Three questions had to be answered as the courses proceeded: were they 
doing any good either to staff or to applicants; if they were, could they 
be provided for other staff in other areas and for other grades of staff; and 
how did they fit into the general pattern of training in the Department? 
It took only about four months to answer the first and show that the course 
was certainly ringing the right bells with the students. Attendances were 
virtually 100 per cent., and have remained so in later courses—always a 
good test of the students’ evaluation of a course’s usefulness. The students’ 
reactions, and the comments of their senior officers made it plain, however, 
that they felt themselves, rather than applicants for assistance, to be the 
first beneficiaries. There was a clear pattern: knowledge and discussion led 
to an awareness of what actually passes in an interview with a member of 
the public, especially an awkward one, which in turn led to a clearer 
perception of the officer’s own contribution (for good or ill) to the outcome 
of it. Some of them were even able to say that the greater tolerance of 
abnormality and awkward behaviour which they now had was of real physical 
benefit because it lowered the tension and stress of dealing with abnormal 
people. Their reactions as expressed on paper read, in fact, so much like 
testimonials for a patent medicine that the scepticism which fills the heart 
of all administrators was overflowing. Clearly they had been influenced by 
a remarkable personality. Had they been brainwashed—or was there 
something ? It became all the more necessary to answer the second question : 
could it be done elsewhere ? 

Fortunately it had already been possible to repeat in two other areas— 
Edinburgh and Birmingham—the arrangements made at Hendon for 
consultation in Area Offices between Board’s officers and psychiatric social 
workers about cases of common concern. These had been encouraging. 
It appeared, therefore, that the question really resolved into whether there 
were in the other universities, or available to them, tutors who would undertake 
the courses on the same lines as in London and be prepared to equip 
themselves with the same extensive knowledge of the Board’s work and 
procedures as Mr Heimler, and which had been his passport to the students’ 
confidence. There were, and courses were held in six universities in the 
year 1959-60—Bristol, Cardiff, Durham, Exeter, Glasgow and Nottingham 
—with fees, etc., paid by the Department. They did not all follow precisely 
the same pattern as the London University course and it seemed that to the 
extent that they differed, e.g. by going over to a formal lecture system and by 
trying to impose social case-work theories upon the students without regard 
for the practical limitations to be met, so they were less successful. Never- 
theless, where the courses were well done they met with virtually the same 
enthusiastic initial response (one officer’s regular round trip of nearly 100 
miles to attend after a day’s work is a good example) and the same reactions 
at the end—introspective as before to a great extent, but promising for the 


1Mr Heimler will shortly be publishing a book about the content and methods of 
courses developed by him on similar lines for local authority staff. 
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future. The following year the courses were repeated, with consultation 
and discussion between tutors, arranged so that so far as possible they had a 
common pattern. In London the courses were extended so that Clerical 
Officers and Area Managers could join in. When a course exclusively for 
Managers was announced, it was quickly over-subscribed. 

The “ human relations” courses have now shown clearly enough the 
relevance to the work and attractiveness to the staff of training in human 
relations. This sort of training seems to hold most attraction for the younger 
less experienced officers and for those who, although otherwise experienced, 
are new to Area Office management and the problems of staff relations. 
This is understandable since the older officers, with up to forty years’ 
experience of the Board’s and similar work, will probably have acquired 
the hard way such better understanding of human relations as the course 
is intended to give, or find it beyond their powers ever to do so. 


THE COMPLETE PATTERN OF TRAINING ? 


The developments described above have brought staff training for the Board’s 
staff to the point where one can begin to see a fairly clear pattern appearing. 
The basic training in the Department will give the technical and procedural 
competence without which no officer can begin to assist anybody. This 
will be done at two levels : in the Area Office under the Manager’s supervision 
and at the Staff Training Centrs, the two being closely co-ordinated to meet 
each officer’s needs as adequately as possible. The officer assigned for the 
time being to any of a variety of special duties will be trained the same way, 
by Manager and Training Centre in combination. Once the new staff have 
grasped the mechanics of the job they need to go on to study the background 
and structure of “the social services” and “ human relations”. And for 
those with the interest and ability there is help available with the expenses 
of academic study for a university degree or diploma. What is interesting 
about the later developments in external training is that the two types of 
course which have been developed cover between them virtually every major 
topic proposed by the Younghusband Committee! as subject matter for the 
“general purpose social workers” training course. The fact that they do 
so by part-time evening classes instead of a two-year full-time course is 
simply recognition of the realities facing the Department (and also of the 
fact that Board’s officers work under much closer supervision and control 
of their case-work by senior staff than do most social workers). Even limiting 
the external training to part-time study does not solve all the problems, 
however, for both the “ social services ” and the “ human relations ” course 
have been provided so far only in a form which makes them out of reach 
of large numbers of the staff. To improve on this for a widely scattered 
staff with a big turnover, and with very limited help available from the social 
science departments of universities, already stretched in training the pro- 
fessional social workers, is going to provide some fascinating problems for 
the future. 


*Younghusband Report, paragraph 891 (iv). 
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APPENDIX 
SPECIMEN TRAINING PROGRAMME FOR NEW ENTRANTS 


Mr N. E., Executive Officer 


1. Allocation after training: sub-Area No. . 


2. Training programme : 


er 





Programme 


Officer responsible 





Introductory 
1. Reception. 


2. Office arrangements (hours of 
duty, attendance register, Saturday 
morning rota, payment of salaries and 
wages, Staff Association, social club, 
warrant card, staff welfare, &c.). 


3. An outline of the Board’s work : 
(1) the Acts and Regulations ; 
(2) co-ordination with the other social 
services ; 
(3) the organization— 
Headquarters, 
Regional Office, 
Area Office. 


4. The Area Office : 

(1) personnel (chart giving names, 
grades and duties, and place of 
Mr N. E. in organization) ; 

(2) tour of office and introductions. 


5. Codes, circulars, amendments and 
arrangements for daily reading; a set 
of the more commonly used forms. 


6. The training plan. 
7. Preliminary reading. 


Conditions of service, &c. 
8 


(1) Probation ; 
(2) leave— 


(3) transfer ; 
(4) accidents ; 
(5) travelling and expenses ; 
(6) use of telephones ; 
(7) overtime ; 
(8) safe custody of keys ; 
(9) loss of or damage to personal 
property ; 
(10) infectious diseases ; 
(11) assaults ; 








Manager 
Manager 


Manager 


Manager 


Manager 


Manager 


Manager 





Handbook for 
New Entrants, 
explanatory 
leaflets 


Staff Rules 
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Programme 


Officer responsible 


Reading 














(12) visiting T.B. applicants ; 
(13) press enquiries ; 

(14) fire precautions ; 

(15) staff suggestions ; 

(16) Whitleyism. 


The work of the office as a whole 
(excluding the caller section). 


9. Flow of work from receipt of 
application to despatch of an applicant’s 
order-book 


10. Post-opening and distribution. 


11. Registry — applications, case- 
papers, filing and registration— 
—transfers ; 
—visiting arrangements and review 
procedure. 


12. Introduction to visiting—at this 
stage a day or half-day accompanying 
an Executive Officer will give a general 
impression of visiting work. 


13. Registry—issue of determinations 


> orem and check of order- 
oO returned, recalled, &c. 


Assessment 


14. 

(1) Study of completed assessments 
after action completed. 

(2) Practical exercises in assessing 
cases. 

(3) Assessment of cases under super- 


sion. 
(4) Assessment and authorization of 
cases with check by tutors. 
Note: Training in assessment will 
now continue daily, interwoven with 
the items which follow. 


Sub-Area Executive Officer’s work 

*15. Accompanied visiting and 
assessment, leading to visiting under 
supervision and, finally, independent 
action on cases. 

Note: Items 16-18 will also be 
covered during this period. 


16. Prevention of duplication of pay- 
ments. 


17. Voluntary unemployment. 


18. Appeal Tribunal and Advisory 
Sub-Committee. 





Indoor Executive 
Officer 


Post-clerk 
Registry clerk 


Registry clerk 
Indoor Executive 
Officer 


Registry clerk and 
indoor Executive 
Officer 
Book-writer and 
checking officer 
Officer in charge 
of returned 
order-books 


Executive Officer 
nominated by 
Manager 


No. 1 sub-Area 
Executive Officer 
No. 4 sub-Area 
Executive Officer 


Sub-Area 
Executive Officer 


Manager 
Manager 





. 





Handbook for 
New Entrants 


Specified 


instructions 








*At about this point, generally about eight weeks after the officer’s entry into the 


Department, the new entrant attends a three-week central course at Headquarters. 
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Programme Officer responsible Reading 
The caller section 
19. Reception of callers. Receptionist 
20. Office interviews and authoriza- Indoor 
tions. Executive Officer 
Indoor executive work 
th) Assessment check. ions e Officer 
(2) Excess payments. 
(3) Statistics. 
(4) Maintenance of registers, records : 
files and documents (values book, ere od hy) mong 
transfers in and —_ — ee 
index, visiting officers’ diaries : 
interim files, weeding, &c.). , Seeses 


(5) N.H.S. charges. 

(6) Suspected fraud. 

(7) Liable relatives. 

(8) Finance. 

(9) Agency duties. 
Finaily 

22. Visiting, accompanied by the 

er. 

23. Visit to an Employment Ex- 

change. 


24. Visit to Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance Office. 


25. Allocation to sub-Area and intro- 
duction to local contacts. 





Indoor 
Executive Officer 


Manager or indoor 


Executive Officer 


Manager or Liable 
Relative Officer 


Indoor 
Executive Officer 


Manager 


Manager 


Manager 


Manager 
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Changes in the Administrative 
Organization of the Government of 
. Pakistan since 1953 


By G. AHMED 


The Summer issue included the Haldane Essay by Professor Rowland A. 
Egger, entitled ‘* Mimsterial and Departmental Organization and 
Management in the Government of Pakistan.” That essay was a 
condensation of some of the chapters of a Report made by him to the 
Government of Pakistan in 1953. This article describes the principal 
administrative changes introduced in Pakistan since 1953. The author, 
who was till recently Chairman of the National Planning Commission, 
presided over two Committees appointed in 1956 and 1958 to study the 
administrative structure of the Government of Pakistan. 


SERIES of analytical studies on its administrative system have been 

initiated by the Government of Pakistan during the past few years. 
In 1953, an Administrative Enquiry Committee was appointed for the 
somewhat limited purpose of securing efficiency in the disposal of business 
and economy in government expenditures. But it was soon realized that a 
far more comprehensive examination would have to be made of Pakistan’s 
inherited administrative structure with a view to determining its suitability 
to modern conditions. The services of Professor Rowland A. Egger were, 
therefore, obtained through the Ford Foundation to review the governmental 
organization and make recommendations for its adaptation to current 
requirements. In 1955, another important study was carried out by 
Mr Bernard L. Gladieux, Consultant on Public Administration, who dealt 
specifically with the question of “ Reorientation of the Pakistan Government 
for National Development.” Following the constitutional changes in 1956, 
a Federal Reorganization Committee was appointed to examine the impact 
of the changes on the functions and structure of the Federal Government 
and to recommend readjustments. In 1958, the studies were carried a stage 
further with the appointment of a Central Administrative Reorganization 
Committee with wide terms of reference and a general authority to report 
on any issue which, in its judgement, was relevant to its task. This Committee 
has just completed its work and its recommendations have by and large been 
accepted and implemented by the Government. 

The principal criticism of Pakistan’s inherited governmental system has 
been that it was designed as an instrument for administration of colonial 
policies, for maintenance of law and order, and for collection of revenues ; 
that it lacked resilience and dynamism, was over-centralized and dilatory, 
and in consequence failed to answer the needs of a situation where prompt 
and purposeful action was required to press forward with national develop- 
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ment; and that, in any event, it did not possess the affirmative quality 
necessary for dealing with problems of present-day administration ina 
democratic context. A further and related criticism has been that the working 
of this out-moded system was entrusted to multiple layers of generalists, 
lacking in professional competence demanded of a modern welfare government 
and operating anachronistically (to the suppression of the technicians) in 
areas where technical rather than general judgements should prevail. 

That there is some force in these criticisms is not to be denied. Nonetheless, 
the critics tend to overstate their case and, in doing so, to ignore history. 
It has to be remembered that there exists in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
a long tradition of administration going back to the thirteenth century when 
the Turkish and Afghan Sultans of Delhi first developed a strong centralized 
authority, composed of the King’s Counsellors and a hierarchy of depart- 
mental functionaries entrusted with certain primary governmental respon- 
sibilities. Authority in the more remote territories was heavily decentralized, 
the territories being left to be administered by Naib Sultans (viceroys) who 
exercised full executive powers directly or through agents appointed to hold 
charge of “ districts” and “ sub-divisions.” The system was further 


elaborated by the Moghul Kings of India, from the fifteenth century onwards. 


While the government remained, as before, a centralized autarchy, a non- 
hereditary class of Mansabdars was developed as an “ official nobility” 
which symbolized “ the army, the peerage, and the civil administration, all 
rolled into one.” Mansabdars were, indeed, the first generalist administrators 
of the country. Power in the provinces was again heavily decentralized, 
with Subahdars (provincial governors) and their agents exercising all executive, 
judicial and military functions within their territorial jurisdiction. During 
the British rule in India, the administrative system was brought to a high 
degree of refinement and efficiency, though the basic principle remained 
the same as in earlier times: centralization of policy and decisions of high 
moment, and decentralization of executive functions generally to a carefully 
selected “‘ ruling class,” namely the superior Civil Service. The system 
was designed primarily to protect and foster imperial interests, but it would 
be unfair to suggest, as its critics do, that it was inherently unsuited to the 
task of promoting economic and social welfare. Let it be recalled that it 
was under this dispensation that some of the largest irrigation systems in 
the world were developed in the sub-continent, great networks of railways 
and highways were constructed, educational reforms were carried through 
and universities and other higher instructional institutions came into existence, 
and the foundations of a public health service were laid. This is not to say 
that the system does not require readaptation to the requirements of present 
day administration, but its wholesale condemnation is far from justified. 


DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The most important changes in Pakistan in recent years have taken place 
in the field of development administration. The basic machinery for 
economic and social planning and implementation has been completely 
reorganized. A supreme decision-making body on economic policies 
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CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


programmes, known as the Economic Council,* has been established under 
the chairmanship of the President of Pakistan. Below the level of the 
Economic Council, current decisions and actions are taken by the Economic 
Committee of the Cabinet, which includes Ministers who have principal 
responsibility for dealing with economic problems and development 
programmes. The National Planning Commission has been reorganized and 
its functions enlarged: it now carries direct responsibility for economic 
and social planning, advice and research, and for progressing the imple- 
mentation of approved development projects and programmes. Planning 
cells are being established in ministries and departments. Co-ordination in 
decisions at the secretariat level is reached through an inter-ministerial 
Development Working Party where those who sponsor and those who approve 
development schemes and programmes in the public sector are brought 
together to conduct concurrent scrutiny of the schemes and to make a joint 
pronouncement on their acceptability. By this mechanism, delays and 
idiosyncratic or destructive handling of proposals at successive intermediate 
levels of review have been cut down to the minimum. In the private sector, 
an Investment Promotion Bureau has been established under a prominent 


‘ industrialist—an important departure from the past practice of placing all 


institutions under civil servants—with the object of stimulating domestic 
and foreign investment in industry and providing the necessary facilities to 
investors. Supporting units, known as Industrial Facilities Boards, have 
also been established at strategic points in the country to supplement the 
operations of the Bureau. 

Perhaps the most striking changes in development administration have 
occurred in the area of implementation. Here, the concept of “ government 
by corporations ” has now superseded reliance on comparatively inflexible 
and slow-moving departmental executive agencies. The first experiment in 
this direction was made in 1952 when the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation was formed by the Government to stimulate industrial develop- 
ment of the country. Despite some unexpectedly high costs and disappoint- 
ments, the corporation succeeded in establishing a number of complicated 
and large-scale basic industries, and generally in giving a decisive momentum 
to industrial activity. In 1958, the West Pakistan Water and Power 
Development Authority was established with comprehensive responsibility 


*The Economic Council, created in 1959, is presided over by the President and consists 
of Governors of Provinces, Ministers in charge of development departments and the 
executive head of the Planning Commission as members. The heads of the Pakistan 

ustrial Development Corporation and the Provincial Water and Power Development 
Authorities serve on the Council as co-opted members. The Economic Committee 
of the Cabinet, also established in 1959, is presided over by the Minister of Finance, 
and consists of Ministers of Food and Agriculture, Industries, Commerce, and Fuel, 
Power and Natural Resources as well as the executive head of the Planning Commission 
as members. The Planning Commission, appointed in 1953, and reorganized in 1958 
and again in 1961, now has the President as its Chairman. The executive head of the 
Commission is a Deputy Chairman, assisted by two official members in charge of its 
n and ay ae Be operations, and two non-official members who represent the 
ces. The staff of the Commissica includes a strong contingent of economists 

and specialists in various developmental fields, viz., agriculture, water and power; industry, 
and minerals, transport and communications, housing, education, health, manpower 

and social service. The Commission also has a team of foreign advisers, varying in 
number from time to time, provided by the Ford Foundation through Harvard University. 
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for exploitation of the water and power resources of the province ; a similar 
Authority was established in East Pakistan in 1959. (The West Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Authority is currently executing, among 
other projects, the gigantic engineering works necessitated by the settlement 
of the Indus Waters dispute between Pakistan and India.) In 1958, an 
Inland Water Transport Authority was created in East Pakistan. In 1960, 
the railways were placed under the management of a Railway Board which 
operates primarily as a commercial undertaking. Two Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporations are presently in the process of formation in the provinces. 
These corporations will be responsible for provision of supplies and services 
to the farmers throughout the country, and also for concentrated application 
of special techniques to increase agricultural production in selected areas, 
The formation of a mineral development corporation is at the moment under 
consideration by the Government. Among the other corporations established 
in the past few years are those dealing with small industries, air and road 
transport, and city development. Concurrently, specialized credit corporations 
were set up to assist agriculture, industry and house building. 

A marked departure from routine administration has taken place with the 
creation of these corporations and authorities, some of which have already 
demonstrated their ability to plan and execute programmes with an effective- 
ness not ordinarily exhibited by departmental agencies. But the experiment 
is still new, and its success will depend on the good judgement and sense 
of responsibility displayed by those entrusted with the running of these 
corporations. Discussing this experiment in another context some time ago, 
I observed: “‘ The advantages of resorting to quasi-autonomous agencies 
in order to get quick results will have to be weighed in each case against 
the dangers of undermining the effectiveness of administration through 
already established channels. On the other hand, where it is found that 
corporations and authorities can function usefully within defined areas and 
defined systems of co-ordination with other governmental units, they should 
be given the maximum possible administrative flexibility, and their internal 
management left entirely in their own hands. Because the corporations 
and authorities, both existing and those to be established in the future, will 
be spending a large part of the allocations for the public sector made in 
the Second Plan, a great responsibility rests on them to ensure that public 
funds are expended to best advantage and in accordance with government 
plans. Economies in expenditures and good management of finances should 
be regarded as a crucial test of their efficiency.”* 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS 


The ministerial and departmental structure of the Government has undergone 
several changes as a result of the various investigations carried out during 
recent years. The ideal arrangement has not been reached, but the trend 
has been in the direction of regrouping of functions so as to constitute 
homogeneous administrative units. The major ministries, those of Foreigt 


** The Second Five-Year Plan” of Pakistan, page 118; published by the Planning 
Commission, Government of Pakistan, in 1960. 
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CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


(now called External) Affairs, the Interior (now called Home Affairs), Defence, 
Finance and Law, retain their entities much as before. With the progressive 
industrialization of the country, it has not been found possible to amalgamate 
the Ministries of Industries and Commerce without producing an unwieldy 
organization. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture has been reconstituted 
and is discharging its inter-related functions as a combined operation ; the 
Ministry of Works has been established as a separate self-contained unit ; 
the Ministry of Information and National Reconstruction, which also covers 
broadcasting, has been maintained as a “‘ policy-cum-service ” agency. The 
Ministry of Communications has now added shipping (and will shortly add 
civil aviation) to its previous responsibilities for railways, road transport, 
posts, and tele-communications. Health, Labour and Social Welfare have 
been placed within a single ministry. Owing to the great importance of 
education, training and research, a separate Ministry of Education and 
Scientific Research has been established. A new Ministry has been created 
to deal exclusively with the special and urgent problems of Fuel, Power 
and Natural Resources. Departmental agencies, pertaining to the ministries, 


| have been appropriately rearranged and reorganized. With the shifting of 


the capital of the Central Government, the Karachi Administration has been 
disengaged from direct ministerial interest, and now forms part of the 
Provincial administrative system of West Pakistan. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


Apart from functional redistribution of ministries, it is their internal working 
which has undergone considerable reorganization. One sweeping reform 
that has just been carried out should certainly have the effect of reducing 
the much criticized ponderousness of the secretariat machine. Several layers 
of the subordinate secretarial staff (the lower division clerk, the upper division 
clerk, the assistant, the superintendent, the assistant secretary and the under- 
secretary) have been abolished at one stroke and replaced by a single Section 
Officer of under-secretary status, assisted by a stenotypist and one or more 
record keepers. The Section Officer can decide cases on his own or present 
them (with a view on their disposal) to the deputy secretary, the joint secretary 
or the secretary, as the case may be, for final decisions. The new arrangement 
is still in an experimental stage, and there is a serious shortage at present 
of Section Officers of the requisite quality, but a distinct quickening of the 
decision-making process is already apparent. 

The secretariat system has been assailed on several counts, some of which 
cancel each other out. It has been said, for instance, that the secretariat 
is over-co-ordinated (also that secretaries tend to operate in isolation) ; that 
it is inadequately activated (also that secretaries more often than not tend 
to interfere aggressively with one another and, more particularly, with what 
is the legitimate concern of departmental heads). What is a valid criticism, 
however, and still remains true despite recent efforts to mend the position, 
is that the centralized exercise of power by the secretariat continues to obscure 
the distinction between staff and line functions. The Government has been 
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laying the utmost emphasis on decentralization of administration: from the 
secretariat to the departments, from the departments to divisional and district 
representatives, right down the line. A good deal has been done to decentralize 
executive responsibility, but much more still needs to be done. Exercise 
of power is habit forming; and the administrative tradition of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent has been that of centralization of authority. But 
long-established attitudes apart, there are some real difficulties to be overcome. 
The distinction between policy formulation (the staff function) and executive 
determination (the line function) is not always clear in practice; each 
operation includes some elements of the other; and their “ separation ” 
requires continual and conscious effort on the part of all concerned which 
is not always forthcoming. Also, a great many powers are embodied in 
statutes, and their delegation to lower echelons requires extensive and 
meticulous legislative review and emendation which cannot be accomplished 
in a hurry. Again, centralized co-ordination of development projects and 
programmes, inescapable in a planned economy, has led to a further 
concentration of authority in the central government. This authority must 
be exercised with wisdom and moderation if the administration is to help, 
and not hamper, development activity. Much mischief is, or can be, done 
in the name of “ co-ordination ” by power seekers. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


Radical changes have recently been made in the system of budgeting, 
accounting and financial control. Budgeting procedures have been revised ; 
departmentalization and mechanization of accounts, and the introduction of 
concurrent audit, are presently under consideration; and, above all, the 
inept and dilatory system of multiple clearances hitherto prescribed for 
incurring expenditure against appropriated funds has been abolished. The 
administrative ministries have been empowered, with some minor reservations, 
to sanction expenditures within the budget grants without prior authorization 
by the Ministry of Finance. Substantial delegation of powers exercised by 
the Ministry of Finance in the past has been made to the ministries which, 
in turn, are making appropriate delegations to operating departments. 
Secretaries of ministries have been appointed principal accounting officers, 
and a system of financial advice has been built into the ministries to ensure 
efficient management of funds. These are far-reaching changes, and imply 
a new confidence in the competence and integrity of the services which the 
old system mistrusted. The expediter effect of these changes on the disposal 
of government business has been most remarkable. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


A final word about the public services in Pakistan. Much criticism has 
been levelled of late against the continued employment of the generalist 
as the key administrator who, it has been said, is no longer suited to handle 
the greatly diversified problems confronting a modern welfare government, 
and who lacks the competence to supervise and direct the specialist upon 
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whom a development administration must now increasingly depend. On 
the other hand, it needs to be reiterated, that the classic pattern of admin- 
istration in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent has been “ government by 
intelligent amateurs ” accustomed to making broad judgements on the basis 
of their varied and extensive experience. A fundamental point in justification 
of this pattern was made by Sir Richard Tottenham when he urged the 
interposition of a generalist between the Minister and the specialist head 
of department on the ground that the generalist was trained to exercise 
“broader scrutiny of policy proposals and of their setting in the national 
and international field which is required from the point of view of Government 
as a whole and which can seldom be satisfactorily obtained from the expert 
or enthusiast in a particular subject.”* A brief reference to the position 
of the generalist was made by me when considering the role of the public 
services in the implementation of development programmes embodied in 
Pakistan’s Second Five-Year Plan: ‘‘ Much controversy has raged in the 
past about the suitability of a generalist service, like the Civil Service of 
Pakistan, to handle the complex problems of modern administration, requiring, 
in many instances, a broad-based understanding of technical processes if not 
a positive degree of technical competence. Without attempting to set out 
the arguments in detail it can be stated that partly in view of well-established 
administrative traditions, and partly in the context of the special conditions 
of this country, reliance must continue to be placed on the generalist, with 
his variety of experience and freedom from constrictingly specialized bias, 
as an effective instrument of government. What is needed is not the 
elimination of the generalist, but a broadening of his horizon and a reorien- 
tation of his training to enable him to meet the new demands that the 
complexity of a dynamic development administration must inevitably place 
on his talents. Concurrently, it is of paramount importance to promote 
further the change (which is already apparent) in the outlook of the civil 
servant in relation to the welfare aspect of his responsibilities. There are 
indications that both these needs are now well recognized by the Government. 
It is essential also that there should be a closer and better adjusted association 
between the generalist and the technician in meeting the challenge that the 
requirements of modern government present to the administration as a 
whole.” At the same time, I indicated that “ an unchanging administrative 
machinery will not be effective for all times under all conditions. With 
the developing complexity and multiplicity of government activities, new 
means must be found to adjust the administration to new needs.” t 

As a result of the recommendations of the Central Administrative 
Reorganization Committee, a shift from the generalist to the specialist 
approach is now taking place in Pakistan. An Economic Pool has been 
formed, consisting of officers of the Civil, Audit and Accounts, Customs, 
Income Tax and Excise services, to act as permanent staff of the Ministries 
of Finance, Commerce and Industries. The Railway Board, mentioned 


*““ Reports on the Reorganization of the Central Government,” by Sir Richard 
Tottenham, 1946. 


© The Second Five-Year Plan,” pages 114-115. 
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earlier, is now in sole charge of specialists ; and the Ministries of Education 
and Health are manned exclusively by members of the education and health 
services. This process of “‘ technicalization ” of ministries is likely to continue, 
but over a wide sector of the administration the generalist’s role will still 
be important. In the meanwhile, new institutional facilities are being 
provided for the training of civil servants in various aspects of public 
administration. An Administrative Staff College, a National Ins‘itute of 
Public Administration and two Academies for Village Development have 
been established for organized specialization and research, particularly in 
development administration. These institutions have made a geod start, 
but it is still too early to pass judgement on either the quality of their training 
programmes or the usefulness of their impact on the trainees. 


No reorganization of a modern government can ever be final. New 
situations will continue to arise necessitating new adjustments. A Standing 
Organization Committee has been set up by the Government of Pakistan 
to keep organizational and major procedural problems under constant review 
and to advise the Government on their solution. 
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The Joint Consultative Committee and 
the Working Group: 


A Power Station Experiment 


By C. G. RicHarDs and H. SALLIs 


Mr Richards is the Deputy Regional Director of the North Eastern 
Region of the Central Electricity Generating Board and Mr Sallis is the 
Yorkshire District Industrial Relations Officer of The Electricity Council. 


HE Summer 1959 issue contained a description of “ Joint Consultation 

in the Electricity Supply Industry 1948-59” in England and Wales. 
The present organization of the industry and its: remarkable technical and 
economic growth during this period were also described. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOINT CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 


It was explained that the joint consultative councils and committees, which 
are separate from the various wage negotiating bodies, had their origins in the 
Electricity Act, 1947, which made provision for joint consultation obligatory. 
To fulfil this obligation an agreement was made on Ist January 1949, between 
the electricity boards and the trade unions in the industry for the establishment 
of joint consultative bodies at three levels : a National Joint Advisory Council, 
twelve district joint advisory councils and local joint consultative committees 
(which we refer to as local advisory committees or L.A.Cs). There are now 
over 450 L.A.Cs, the majority of which cover a single local management unit 
such as a power station in the Generating Board or a distribution district in 
the twelve area boards. 

An account was given in that article of the progress of the L.A.Cs through 
four phases. Thus up to the middle of 1951 most of them functioned as wel- 
fare-cum-complaints committees. Between mid-1951 and 1954 the distin- 
guishing feature was the growing awareness of many of the committees of 
their role as an important communicating link between management and 
employees and as a means through which people in the industry might be made 
more aware of underlying common interests and common purposes. The 
distinctive feature of the third phase, which began about the middle of 1954, 
was undoubtedly the growing number of committees which became involved 
in technological and organizational changes which have, since that time, been 
taking place very rapidly. From about the middle of 1958 a further phase 
was distinguishable, one characterized by a planned approach to their work by 
many of the committees. 

The development of the L.A.Cs over this period had been impressive and 
the general conclusion drawn within the industry seems to be that, within 
the committee room, the main aims of the 1949 agreement are in general 
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fulfilled : many of the committees are regularly and effectively dealing with 
a wide range of subjects relating to the efficiency of the units that they cover 
and the well-being of local employees. Relationships on most committees are 
very good indeed with a high level of co-operation and goodwill and a general 
understanding of the aims and methods of joint consultation—and of its 
limitations. 

But there are no grounds for complacency. This is a prosperous and rapidly 
developing industry which has always had good labour relations and in these 
conditions it would have been disappointing if the committees had done any 
less than they have. 

Furthermore, we have not been able to tackle with anything like complete 
success that most intractable problem which confronts all joint consultative 
committees (and indeed almost every other voluntary organization) namely, 
how to arouse interest in the committees’ work among the whole body of 
employees. In the earlier article there was an account of the L.A.Cs’ efforts 
to do this. Thus over the years the quality of L.A.C. agendas and minutes has 
been much improved and they are now widely distributed in the localities. 
Secondly, many foremen are now closely associated with the work of the com- 
mittees; something which was unknown at first. Thirdly, all the L.A.Cs 
arrange at least once a year a meeting of local employees, and attendances at 
these meetings have been steadily growing. Fourthly, the increasing tendency 
for L.A.Cs to plan their work over a period has made it possible to seek the 
views of employees on subjects of local importance suggested for future 
discussion, either in writing or to their elected representatives, and this in turn 
makes for a better-informed and more purposeful discussion when the time 
comes. 

These methods are valuable, but their practical limitations have, in our view, 
proved to be that they have usually (though not necessarily) only brought 
employees into association with the L.A.Cs sporadically or indirectly or when 
the issues have already been settled by the management and the L.A.C. It 
was not a case of these methods being unsatisfactory in themselves but of 
their needing to be supplemented. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORKING GROUP 


It was against this background of the achievements and limitations of the 
L.A.Cs that, in late 1958, the management of the Yorkshire Division of the 
Generating Board* decided to introduce into their power stations what we 
call informal departmental meetings. The decision was made with the object 
of bringing joint consultation more effectively into the working lives of power 
station employees, the particular form that the meetings were to take being 
based on an analysis of social relations in the stations and particularly of 


*The Yorkshire Division is an administrative unit of the Generating Board covering 
the West and East Ridings of Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire. It is responsible 
for the operation of the main transmission lines, grid supply points and power stations 
in its area. Within the Division there are twenty power stations with an installed capacity 
of about 3,480 MW. In 1960-61 these stations generated over 14 per cent. of the units 
sold by the Generating Board. There are about 5,000 employees. 
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relations within and between the small groups in which most employees do 
their daily work. 

In a power station there are many of these small groups more or less closely 
knit according to their size and the nature of their work. Typical groups are 
the coal gang, the electrical fitters (probably the most closely knit), the 
mechanical fitters, and operational employees working on the same shift. 
Obviously such groups will tend to develop their own characteristic attitudes, 
to throw up their own leaders and to be the centre of interest of the individual 
members while they are at work, and there may from time to time be specific 
issues on which there will be differences of immediate interest between them 
and the station as a whole. The relationships which exist within these groups 
and the extent to which their aims can be brought to coincide with those of 
the station as a whole have an obvious bearing on the efficiency of the station 
and are particularly important in times of change, e.g. when load is to be 
reduced for the summer, two-shift working inaugurated, inferior fuels burnt, 
staff transferred and so on. 

It appeared to the Division that the main reason that the L.A.Cs were 
having difficulty in maintaining close contact with the general body of employees 
was that, while employees are primarily interested in the functions and 
responsibilities of their own groups, the .A.Cs are primarily interested in 
station affairs as a whole. It therefore seemed to the Division that managerial 
and L.A.C. contact with individual employees might more effectively be made 
through the medium of these small groups and indeed that, given the qualities 
of some at least of these groups, it might well be difficult to make effective 
contact with the individual in any other way. If close contact with the groups 
could be established, this would benefit the whole station by broadening the 
the employees’ outlook ; and benefit the employees by giving them a more 
effective voice in station affairs. In other words, the practice of joint consulta- 
tion might be extended by making use of the existing working groups on the 
stations. 


INTRODUCTION OF INFORMAL DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


The Division decided that the informal departmental meetings should be 
developed on the following lines : 

(i) Each meeting should be based as far as possible on a single working 
group. 

ii) The managerial head of that group should be in the chair at the 
meetings because this would raise the status of the meetings and 
ensure that authoritative answers were given to matters raised. 

iii) The initiative in raising items should nevertheless be with the members 
of the group rather than with the management since one of the main 
purposes of the meetings was to bring to notice the matters which 
were of most concern to the groups. 

iv) The proceedings should be informal (e.g., there were to be no agendas 
and minutes) since this was more likely than a formal proceeding 
to induce members to take an active part. 
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(v) The meetings should be held at regular intervals so that they would 
become an accepted part of the station life and so as to allay any 
suspicion that management only held the meetings for their own ends. 

(vi) The meetings should be introduced only with the support of the 
L.A.Cs and indeed under their sponsorship. The appropriate 
L.A.C. representative should attend and reports on the meetings 
should be made by the L.A.C. chairman at each L.A.C. meeting. 

(vii) The informal meetings should concern themselves with group or 

departmental affairs and not inter-group or inter-departmental affairs 
(which were the L.A.C’s responsibility). Matters could be referred 
to the meetings from the L.A.Cs and vice-versa. Needless to say 
subjects relating to the agreements on wages and conditions of 
employment were to be excluded. 

When, in December 1958, it was decided to hold these meetings the 
superintendents in all but two very small stations in the Division were asked 
to discuss the introduction of these meetings with their L.A.Cs, and by the 
end of 1960 meetings were a regular feature of life in these eighteen stations. 
Furthermore, training courses had by then been held for the chairmen of 
all the meetings. At most of the stations the meetings are now held for the 
following groups: each operational shift, the mechanical maintenance 
department, the electrical maintenance department and the coal and ash 
plant attendants. In all the stations most of the working groups are made 
up of less than twenty-five employees (probably the maximum suitable 
number), but in some of the larger stations the mechanical maintenance 
departments are so large that the groups have had to be divided to give 
everybody an opportunity to take an active part, an unsatisfactory but 
inevitable situation. 

The chair at the meetings is always taken by the head of the department 
concerned and neediess to say the foremen and chargehands, as well as the 
L.A.C. member representing the group, are invited. Meetings are held as 
close to the job as possible and usually last for about 30-40 minutes, meetings 
being held between L.A.C. meetings at two monthly intervals. Meetings 
are normally held in working time, but for shift employees they are usually 
held at the end of the day shift, overtime being paid if necessary. A close 
link is maintained with the L.A.C. by the presence of the L.A.C. elected 
representative, by the superintendent making a report to the L.A.C. on each 
informal meeting and by referring items from the L.A.C. to the informal 
meetings and vice-versa. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT THE INFORMAL DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


It may be worth describing briefly the range of subjects discussed at meetings. 
At maintenance meetings the main topics raised by the men have been the 
following: access to plant, stores procedures and the adequacy of stocks, 
the adequacy of hand tools in common use, the provision of compressed 
air supply points, co-operation between departments, the detailed application 
of the plant overhaul programme, job methods and priorities, and improved 
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lighting, decoration and lay-out of fitting shops. Many of the items raised 
are aimed at making jobs easier and enabling men to do them more efficiently. 

At operational meetings the main subject raised has been the efficient 
operation of the plant and at operational meetings which we have attended 
we have been impressed by the keenness of the men and their obvious concern 
when, for some reason or other, the plant was not operating properly. A 
recurring topic is the coal supply—its quality and the problems of handling 
it. At some stations the functioning of the plant defect system is a major 
pre-occupation. Questions on overhaul plans and practices are also often 
raised. 

Personal grievances and requests for improved amenities now play no 
significant part in discussions. At some stations such items were raised at 
first, but this phase has passed. At a few others they have never been allowed. 
At some meetings a few such items have been slipped in at the end when 
the general business has been disposed of. There have also been few items 
raised on safety—probably because of the comprehensive treatment of safety 
matters by the L.A.Cs, the supervisors and the men themselves—although 
some of the safety items raised have been important and such subjects as 
access to plant, lighting, lay-out of fitting shops and improved lifting tackle 
have a safety aspect. There have also as yet been very few items raised on 
education and training. 

At all these meetings the men themselves now take most of the initiative. 
In the early days the chairmen sometimes had to raise items themselves 
because few employees had anything to say, but this has become exceptional, 
though at most meetings the chairman will normally have one or two items 
which he himself wants to bring up. 

Normally the meetings open with the chairmen making a brief report on 
action taken arising from the previous meeting; they usually then throw 
the meetings open. But occasionally the chairman at this stage raises some 
such topic as the plant overhaul programme, station loading, coaling policy 
or the quick starting of plant. Other occasional topics have been station 
cleanliness and budgetary control. Subjects raised by management are 
mostly of a general character, and often detailed questions raised by the men 
will call for explanations from the chairman based on more general con- 
siderations or will raise some issue of broad policy for discussion. 

Items raised at meetings at most stations were mostly said to have been 
settled without reference to the superintendent or to the L.A.C. But at a 
few stations most items seem to have been of a kind which needed the approval 
of the superintendent. 

After only a few years’ experience with these informal meetings it is too 
soon yet to-make any final assessment of their value. A recent inquiry has 
shown, however, that nearly all the station superintendents and L.A.C. 
members and all employees questioned strongly favour them. It is the 
general view that they are closing the gap between the L.A.Cs and employees 
generally and that they are having a stimulating effect on the L.A.Cs as 
well as on shop floor relationships. Of course, there have been adversely 
critical comments by individuals from time to time, but these have always 
related to failures to live up to good intentions rather than to the principles 
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themselves (the station managements are well aware that employees tend to 
judge the success of these meetings by results and that quick results cannot 
always be achieved). The point was very soundly made on one modern 
station that if men’s expectations are increased, management’s achievements 
must be increased correspondingly, otherwise relationships will be worse 
than before. Further evidence of support is that attendance, which is 
voluntary (no pressure whatsoever has been put on men to attend), is now 
satisfactory everywhere. Furthermore most men are now willing and able 
to join freely in the discussions. 


SOME QUESTIONS WHICH ARISE 


The experience that we have had so far with these meetings will of course 
prompt a number of questions. Is there really anything new in them? 
What if anything differentiates them from forms of joint consultation practised 
for years in most industries, e.g. occasional meetings with heads of depart- 
ments, day-to-day contacts between the employee and his supervisor and 
consultation through the joint consultative committee? We would reply 
that the features which together differentiate them from forms of consultation 
previously widely practised are these: (i) that there is a link between these 
meetings and the L.A.C. ; (ii) that the meetings are held at regular intervals ; 
and (iii) that it is the men and not the management who exercise the initiative 
in raising items. Consultation daily between the employee and his immediate 
supervisor is fundamental, but such informal consultation is between 
individuals whereas these meetings are a group relationship. Certainly 
departmental heads call their staff together for meetings from time to time, 
but usually in the past this has been without reference to the L.A.C., has 
not been a regular practice and has been to deal with one or more specific 
issues raised; by the departmental head himself. Finally, the meetings deal 
with group matters ; such matters are not the L.A.C’s concern so that there 
is no overlapping there. 

It may be argued that the kind of subjects raised at these meetings so 
far could and should be raised directly by the employee with his foreman. 
True, but there must be some good reasons why men keep such items for 
these meetings. These are probably: (i) that they have raised some of the 
items with the foreman but, for various reasons, they have not received 
satisfactory answers; (ii) that the foremen themselves encourage men to 
raise some items in front of the departmental head to reinforce their own 
representations to him ; (iii) that some specific questions can only be answered 
in more general terms (e.g. by reference to the technical idiosyncracies of 
plant) by a departmental head ; and (iv) that the atmosphere created at these 
meetings induces men to think about their jobs more creatively and to put 
up questions and suggestions which have not really occured to them before. 

It is interesting to consider which meetings have been most successful 
and why. The most successful meetings have probably been those for 
sections of the mechanical maintenance departments at some of the larger 
stations and the shift mectings, particularly shift meetings at modern stations. 
The reasons for the success of the meetings held within the mechanical 
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maintenance departments are fairly obvious: the departments are large, 
with men of varying trades and a wide range of duties carried on throughout 
the station. The success of the shift meetings, particularly at modern stations, 
is a little less obvious and warrants a word of explanation. Firstly, the level 
of understanding of, and interest and pride in, their plant among operational 
employees is high. It is complex and they want to ask a senior officer to 
explain some of these complexities; it has its teething troubles and they 
want the departmental head (the deputy superintendent) to know how they 
regard the troubles ; and they want to know how the plant is regarded by 
station and divisional management. Secondly, because of the shift arrange- 
ments in stations this is the only chance that the men have to get together 
with the departmental head as a group. It should be added, however, that 
there have been very successful informal meetings in a variety of stations 
and departmerts and that in the last resort success depends on the quality 
of the chairmanship. 

It may, finally, be asked what is likely to be the future of these informal 
meetings. It might be argued that, with the advance of education and the 
disposal of many issues now being discussed at the meetings, employees 
will more readily grasp the general issues raised on the L.A.Cs so that the 
need for the informal meetings will grow less. This may be right and no 
one will mourn the loss of something which is killed by its own success. 

But in our view there will, for the following reasons, be a place for these 
meetings for a long time to come. Employees come and go and the process 
of education and training implicit in these meetings will be helpful to the 
newcomers. Secondly, conditions in the industry are changing rapidly 
and new issues of detail affecting small groups will continue to arise. Thirdly, 
though more arguably, there is probably a permanent tendency to short-term 
conflict between group and station interest and therefore a continuing need 
of a corrective for inward-looking tendencies on the part of the groups and 
for a tendency on the part of the station to under-rate group feeling. Finally, 
as the L.A.C. extends its range of interest inevitably its discussions become 
more general and the more it needs the advice of the groups on matters of 
detail. And the groups themselves will probably go more deeply into the 
general implications of particular issues which arise. We can for example 
quite easily visualize the discussions at operational meetings going quite 
deeply into the principles of combustion, the relationship between coal 
qualities and station costs and operational conditions and problems at stations 
now being built. 

We are finding this an interesting and promising experiment in industrial 
relationships. Its possibilities seem to us to arise, not from the special 
characteristics of power stations, but from a situation in which large numbers 
of people in the same management unit work together in small groups. This 
is a characteristic of much of modern industry so that our experience may 
be of interest to readers in other branches of British industry. 
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The Council and the Chalkpit 
By J. A. G. GRIFFITH 


This article, which originally appeared in The Listener, 3rd August 1961, 

is reproduced by kind permission of the Editor of that Fournal and the 

Author. The Author is Professor of English Law in the University of 
London. 


T the end of 1957, the owners of land in Essex applied to the Saffron 

Walden Rural District Council for permission to develop the land by 
digging chalk. The Council refused the application, and the owners appealed 
to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, who sent down one 
of his inspectors to hold a local inquiry. At this inquiry, adjoining landowners 
argued that the appeal should be dismissed and the permission not granted, 
on the ground that there was a serious danger of chalk dust being deposited 
on their land in quantities which would harm their crops and livestock. 
Much of the inquiry was taken up with expert evidence and cross-examination 
on this specific question. In December 1958, the inspector reported to his 
Minister and recommended in favour of the adjoining landowners. Nine 
months later, the Minister rejected his inspector’s recommendation, and 
allowed the appeal, and gave permission for the chalkpit to be worked. 

The adjoining landowners then applied to the High Court to set aside 
the Minister’s decision, principally on the ground that the Minister had 
relied on advice which he had asked for and received from experts in the 
Ministry of Agriculture after the local inquiry had been closed and the 
inspector had made his recommendation. Whether or not this would have 
been a good ground, in law, for setting aside the Minister’s decision was 
not determined as the High Court held that only persons who had some 
legal property right in the land under dispute could apply to the High Court. 
To be an owner of adjoining land was not enough. 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


The complaint was then taken up by the Council on Tribunals who reported 
on it to the Lord Chancellor. Discussion and debate in Parliament followed, 
but both the Lord Chancellor and the Minister of Housing insisted that 
nothing improper had occurred. The disappointment of the adjoining 
landowners amounted to a feeling of injustice. They clearly felt that if 
they could persuade the Minister’s inspector, faced with conflicting evidence 
and hearing the cross-examination of expert witnesses, that their arguments 
should prevail, the Minister ought not to be able to hear, in private, the 
opinion of other experts and to be persuaded by them. 

To understand the nature of this feeling of injustice, we must return to 
1957. In that year the report was published of the Committee on Admin- 
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istrative Tribunals and Inquiries—commonly called the Franks Committee 
after its chairman, Sir Oliver Franks. The Committee considered the 
problem of “‘ new factual evidence.” It said this : 

** One of the main causes of dissatisfaction . . . is that after the inquiry, 
when the parties no longer have any further influence upon the course 
of events, fresh evidence or new opinions may be sought by or placed 
before the Department of the deciding Minister, and that this new matter 
may well determine the final decision.” 

The Committee recommended : 

“The Minister should be under a statutory obligation to submit to the 
parties concerned, for their observations, any factual evidence, whether 
from his own or another Department or from an outside source, which 
he obtains after the inquiry. In the definition of factual evidence for 
the purposes of this recommendation we include expert opinion on matters 
of fact but not expert assistance in the evaluation of technical evidence 
given at the inquiry.” 

The Government accepted most of the recommendations of the Franks 
Committee. This recommendation it accepted in these words : 

“If new factual evidence is brought to the Minister’s notice from any 
source after an inquiry, and in his view it may be a material factor in the 
decision, he will give the parties an opportunity of commenting on it. 
If the Minister considers it necessary, the inquiry will be reopened.” 
One of the major complaints of the adjoining landowners in the chalkpit 

case was that this understanding had not been followed, that they never 
knew what was the nature of the expert evidence given by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and that they certainly had no opportunity of commenting 
on it. 


TWOFOLD REPLY FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


The reply of the Government to this was twofold. First, the Lord Chancellor 
said in the House of Lords on 20th April of this year that the Government 
had never accepted the distinction drawn by the Committee between expert 
opinion on matters of fact and expert assistance in the evaluation of technical 
evidence. “‘ The Government,” he said, “‘ have always been clear that new 
factual evidence which ought to be disclosed could not include technical 
or other advice given by government officials on the issues raised at the 
inquiry and on the weight to be attached to evidence submitted there.” 
Subsequently the Lord Chancellor agreed that it was “ perhaps unfortunate ” 
that the Government had not made clear, when it accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Franks Committee, that it did not accept this distinction. The 
second reply of the Government was that in this case, in any event, what 
was obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture was evaluation of technical 
evidence and not expert opinion on matters of fact. 

It is admitted that when the Minister comes to consider the recommendation 
of his inspector, he must in the ordinary case be free not to accept it. But 
generally it had been supposed that, where the Minister departed from the 
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view of his inspector, this was because he had to take into account matters, 
such as those of governmental policy, which were not in issue at the inquiry. 
In this case virtually the whole question for the Minister’s decision—whether 
the working of chalk would be harmful to adjoining landowners—was fully 
discussed at the inquiry. It is this fact which makes the Minister’s 
disagreement with his inspector’s recommendation most pointed. It may 
be that the rule ought to be established that the Minister will accept his 
inspector’s view on those matters on which the inspector hears the evidence. 
This would still leave the Minister free to come to a different conclusion 
on other, often more general, grounds. 


THE COUNCIL ON TRIBUNALS 


Let us look next at the position of the Council on Tribunals. The Council 
was established as the result of another recommendation of the Franks 
Committee implemented by an Act of Parliament of 1958. That Act provided 
that the Council should consist of ten to fifteen members appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State for Scotland. The present 
chairman is Lord Tenby. The Council is concerned with two separate 
matters. The first is the supervision of the constitution and working of 
statutory tribunals and particular matters relating to these bodies, and the 
second, which is the relevant matter here, is to consider and report on matters 
referred to them or matters which the Councii may determine to be of special 
importance with respect to administrative procedures involving the holding 
by or on behalf of a Minister of statutory inquiries. The reports of the 
Council, so far as England and Wales are concerned, go to the Lord 
Chancellor. It is important that the Act provides that the Council may 
take up matters on their own initiative, and it was this provision under which 
thev acted in this case of the chalkpit. 

It was in effect the first case the Council had to consider under this head, 
and the procedure they adopted was therefore of the greatest interest and 
importance. This is the institution closest to that of the Scandinavian 
Ombudsman—an officer, in those countries, acting under Parliament for the 
investigation of grievances or injustices felt by ordinary members of the 
public who are affected by decisions of government departments. This 
Scandinavian institution has been much discussed in this country in recent 
years because it is felt by many that the methods of seeking to have grievances 
considered are inadequate at present. The courts are available for certain 
types of complaints but, as we have seen in this chalkpit case, their powers 
are limited to specific illegalities and are not open to all kinds of complainants. 
Members of Parliament are also available but they have no powers to force 
the investigation of complaints and must, in the last resort, accept the replies 
they receive, in and out of Parliament, from the central departments concerned. 
The idea of the Ombudsman is to create an official investigator of authority 
and influence whom every public officer in a central department feels obliged 
to satisfy. So it is supplementary to and does not replace either the courts 
or the Houses of Parliament. 
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view of his inspector, this was because he had to take into account matters, 
such as those of governmental policy, which were not in issue at the inquiry. 
In this case virtually the whole question for the Minister’s decision—whether 
the working of chalk would be harmful to adjoining landowners—was fully 
discussed at the inquiry. It is this fact which makes the Minister’s 
disagreement with his inspector’s recommendation most pointed. It may 
be that the rule ought to be established that the Minister will accept his 
inspector’s view on those matters on which the inspector hears the evidence. 
This would still leave the Minister free to come to a different conclusion 
on other, often more general, grounds. 


THE COUNCIL ON TRIBUNALS 


Let us look next at the position of the Council on Tribunals. The Council 
was established as the result of another recommendation of the Franks 
Committee implemented by an Act of Parliament of 1958. That Act provided 
that the Council should consist of ten to fifteen members appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State for Scotland. The present 
chairman is Lord Tenby. The Council is concerned with two separate 
matters. The first is the supervision of the constitution and working of 
statutory tribunals and particular matters relating to these bodies, and the 
second, which is the relevant matter here, is to consider and report on matters 
referred to them or matters which the Council may determine to be of special 
importance with respect to administrative procedures involving the holding 
by or on behalf of a Minister of statutory inquiries. The reports of the 
Council, so far as England and Wales are concerned, go to the Lord 
Chancellor. It is important that the Act provides that the Council may 
take up matters on their own initiative, and it was this provision under which 
thev acted in this case of the chalkpit. 

It was in effect the first case the Council had to consider under this head, 
and the procedure they adopted was therefore of the greatest interest and 
importance. This is the institution closest to that of the Scandinavian 
Ombudsman—an officer, in those countries, acting under Parliament for the 
investigation of grievances or injustices felt by ordinary members of the 
public who are affected by decisions of government departments. This 
Scandinavian institution has been much discussed in this country in recent 
years because it is felt by many that the methods of seeking to have grievances 
considered are inadequate at present. The courts are available for certain 
types of complaints but, as we have seen in this chalkpit case, their powers 
are limited to specific illegalities and are not open to all kinds of complainants. 
Members of Parliament are also available but they have no powers to force 
the investigation of complaints and must, in the last resort, accept the replies 
they receive, in and out of Parliament, from the central departments concerned. 
The idea of the Ombudsman is to create an official investigator of authority 
and influence whom every public officer in a central department feels obliged 
to satisfy. So it is supplementary to and does not replace either the courts 
or the Houses of Parliament. 
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HOW THE COUNCIL OPERATED 


The Council on Tribunals acts as such a supplement but, until the present 
case, no one was quite clear how the Council would operate. What seems 
to have happened was this. When the Council first became aware of the 
matter—and it is not clear precisely how they did become aware of it— 
they considered the complaint of the adjoining landowners that the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government had acted improperly in not revealing 
to the complainants the nature of the advice he had received from the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Council then, in accordance with the Act, reported 
the matter to the Lord Chancellor. The next event known to the general 
public—and perhaps to the Council—was the first statement made by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on 20th April. On 26th April the 
Council considered this statement and announced: “The Council is 
concerned at the departure from the recommendations of the Franks Report 
which the Lord Chancellor’s r:ply now discloses, and accordingly proposes 
to pursue the matter further with the Lord Chancellor as a matter of urgency.” 
The Lord Chancellor at once wrote to the Council a letter which was made 
public. It said that he was ready to discuss with the Council the issues 
arising out of the case at the earliest moment practicable. This discussion 
took place but it is not known what transpired. Then on 8th May, the 
Lord Chancellor replied to a debate in the House of Lords in which he 
added little to what he had previously stated. 

In the early hours of 17th May, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government replied to an adjournment debate in the House of Commons 
in which he defended his action. On 24th May the Council on Tribunals 
issued a statement. This said that the Council considered that the difficult 
question of fresh advice or evidence which Ministers ought properly to take 
into account after inquiries urgently required further study and that some 
general guidance about it should be published both for the information 
of the public and for the assistance of government departments ; and that 
the Council intended to make a report to the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland on the whole problem of handling new factual evidence 
and on the application of the principles laid down in the report of the Franks 
Committee 


CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN 


Many members of the public have been watching with interest to see what 
the Council on Tribunals would make of this first public brush with the 
central departments. What conclusions can be drawn? First it must be 
said in fairness to the Council that their statutory powers are small. They 
cannot of course reverse or vary a decision made by a Minister of the Crown, 
and there must be few who would wish the Council to have this power. 
Ministers must govern the country and be responsible to Parliament and to 
the public. No one else can take administrative decisions of this kind. 
Secondly, the Council have no statutory powers to investigate complaints 
by summoning witnesses or calling for documents—they have no power, 
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as the courts have, of issuing a subpoena or administering an oath. Their 
statutory power is “to consider and report” to the Lord Chancellor. The 
Lord Chancellor has many functions: he is a Cabinet Minister and therefore 
his is a political appointment ; he presides over the House of Lords. But 
he is also an eminent lawyer and the head of the Judiciary and it seems clear 
that his appointment as the person to whom the Council was to report was 
because of his judicial position and attributes rather than his political or 
legislative functions. 

What happened when the Lord Chancellor received the original report 
from the Council on this matter? How was the matter handled between 
the Lord Chancellor and the Ministers concerned? Did the Lord Chancellor 
act, in relation to his colleagues, in his position as head of the Judiciary 
or as a member of the Cabinet? Did he consider that his function was 
primarily to examine the facts as dispassionately and objectively as he would 
if he were sitting as a judge on a matter concerning the proper limits of 
government power and the proper conduct of administrative procedure ? 
Or did he consider the extent to which the political reputation of the 
Government was at stake? This is not to suggest, even remotely, that the 
Lord Chancellor acted unfairly or covered up for a colleague. It is to ask 
what sort of attitude the Lord Chancellor thought it was his duty to adopt. 
As Lord Silkin said in the House of Lords’ debate : 

* It is an embarrassing duty to impose on one member of the Government 
to adjudicate on the conduct of one of his colleagues. To a lesser and 
less objective man than the noble and learned Viscount on the Woolsack 
it would have been an almost impossible task. I should not dream of 
making any charge against the noble and learned Viscount of lack of 
objectiveness in his statement. Nevertheless, the general public could be 
excused if they took the view that ‘ dog does not eat dog,’ if I may use 
that expression, and that it was only to be expected that the noble and 
learned Viscount would, out of loyalty, use his great skill to exonerate 
his colleague.” 


HEART OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


This brings us to the heart of the constitutional problem. When the Council 
on Tribunals was established, it was given the function of looking at established 
tribunals and seeing how they could be improved. This does not really 
touch Ministers or civil servants or policy—for tribunals are designed to 
be largely independent of departments. It is difficult to see how, on a report 
to the Lord Chancellor concerning tribunals, the department could be 
involved politically or be subject to damaging criticism. But the other 
function—that concerned with local inquiries—is a different matter. For 
the local inquiry precedes a departmental decision and also deals with far 
more explosive material : compulsory purchase of land, planning permission, 
slum clearance. In these cases, an adverse report by the Council to the 
Lord Chancellor is a criticism of the department and therefore of the Minister. 
There is no escape from this. And, as matters stand at present, the Lord 
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Chancellor must adjudicate on the conduct of one of his colleagues or be 
the mouthpiece for that colleague’s defence. 

I have already mentioned that the most a Member of Parliament can 
do when he receives a complaint from a constituent is to press the Minister 
in and out of Parliament for a remedy. No doubt the Minister will make 
his own investigation within his department, but the Member has no ways 
of enforcing an independent inquiry except in an extreme case. Some of us 
had hoped that the Council on Tribunals might perform this function, even 
though their powers are limited. When they first received the complaint, 
they seem not to have investigated. In particular, they do not seem to have 
asked the alleged culprit—the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
—what he had to say in his defence. Had they done this before making a 
report to the Lord Chancellor, they would have forced the Minister to take 
one of two courses. 

He could have said that he was not responsible to the Council but only 
to Parliament and that he did not propose to make any defence to the Council. 
He would have undoubtedly been within his constitutional rights to have 
so replied, but he might have thought this was politically unwise. Had 
he nevertheless done this—that is, refused to answer to the Council—the 
purpose, status, and function of the Council would have been most sharply 
put to the test. 

Alternatively, the Minister could have sent his observations to the Council. 
Then the Council, when reporting to the Lord Chancellor, would have 
been able to adopt an adjudicating role—determining between the rival 
statements of the individual complainants on the one hand and the Minister 
on the other. Then the Lord Chancellor would much more easily have 
been able to adopt an independent position although in the last resort the 
decision would still have had to rest on voting in Parliament with, no doubt, 
the government view prevailing. But the view of the Council on Tribunals 
would have been publicly known and it would have been based on a proper 
evaluation of both sides of the argument. The Council would have been 
strengthened thereby and, perhaps most importantly, this procedure would 
have affected the way in which the department under examination stated its 
defence. 

The real issue, however, is whether we in this country are prepared to 
accept, perhaps as an experiment, the idea of an independent inquisitorial 
body with the power to ask Ministers to justify their actions. This must 
be a limited idea. It must not take the place of Parliament, the press, and 
other public institutions where the policy of Ministers is criticized. But 
there are two sorts of complaint, often closely connected, which do not appear 
to be adequately catered for in our present system. The first is the complaint 
that a particular procedure has worked unfairly. The second is that an 
individual has suffered, as the result of administrative action, to an extent 
which others in a similar position have not suffered. The Council could 
not directly force the department to alter its decisions. But its independent 
criticism, after investigation, would have considerable influence. 
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The Chartered Treasurers: 
A New Pattern of Professional Training ? 


S in other branches of local government, the heads of finance departments 

are not trained primarily as administrators: they have to climb a 
professional ladder. The ladder in their case is that of professional 
accountancy ; which means that they are usually chartered treasurers. To 
attain this status they must pass the examinations of the Chartered Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, the examinations being on the 
same lines as those of the other accountancy bodies, but with a governmental 
in place of a commercial background. The subjects are accountancy, auditing, 
local government finance and law, British Constitution, economics, banking 
and public finance and statistics. There are two parts to the examination 
—an intermediate and a final, which is divided into two, making in effect 
three stages. 

Since the foundation of the Institute some seventy-five years ago, it has 
deen the tradition for students to prepare by correspondence courses, in 
their own time and at their own expense. This method of preparation still 
prevails, though financial assistance is now given in accordance with a scheme 
devised by the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Services. Tuition by correspondence 
is thorough and has achieved acceptable results, but the strain on the student, 
who is virtually compelled to work morning, noon and night, is undeniable. 
Worse still he suffers from the disability of always having to approach his 
study at the close of a day’s official work. 

For these reasons, some three years ago a handful of local authorities 
instituted classes at local technical colleges and allowed students to attend 
one day a week. They hoped that the prospective examinee would benefit 
from the lightening of his burden and would be stimulated by the oral teaching 
with its opportunities for discussion and exchange of ideas. They also 
realized, as good employers, that they could keep in touch with the progress 
of their employees’ studies more easily than had previously been possible. 

Last year another landmark was reached with the inauguration at the 
Lanchester College of Technology in Coventry of block release or sandwich 
courses. The first course was devised for second year intermediate students 
only. During the current session the scheme is to be extended to the final 
examination. Students attend at the college full time for two eight-week 
periods in the year, the second period ending just before the Institute’s 
May examinations. They receive full salary during attendance at the courses. 
If the arrangements become permanent, as is the intention, the full pattern 
is to be a day release course for the first year intermediate students, followed 
by block release courses for the second year and for each part of the final. 
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Thus there will be four stages in all: day release for one year and block 
release of eight weeks in each of the following three years, with the tutors 
keeping in touch with the students in the interval between courses. 

The students for the first course came mostly from Coventry and the 
surrounding local authorities, but two were from farther afield. The latter 
had to be provided with board and lodgings in Coventry during periods of 
attendance at the college. 

The principle of co-operation between authorities had, of course, already 
been established for the day release courses. Co-operative efforts were also 
needed to provide the lecturers for, although the Lanchester College has 
one chartered treasurer on the staff, additional part-time help from the 
qualified staffs of Coventry.and the neighbouring local authorities was found 
to be necessary. Some assistance from the practitioner will probably always 
be desirable to ensure that the latest professional practices and local govern- 
ment regulations are made available to the students. But in the main the aim 
will be for the college to provide full-time, professional lecturers. 

The object of these most recent changes will be self-evident. It is to 
enable practical training in the office to be combined with theoretical teaching 
which is efficient, broad-based, modern and available to the student without 
the need for him to mortgage the whole of his spare time, though sustained 
effort on his part will still be called for. The theoretical lectures and 
discussions coupled with practical instruction in the office should enable a 
school leaver within five years to become a fully fledged professional 
accountant, able to fill a responsible post in a finance department. A graduate 
entrant can qualify under the scheme in a year less. The examination 
regulations of the Institute require a minimum service period of four years 
and three years respectively. Though time is far too young to make any 
pronouncements on this matter, the results of the day release courses in 
various authorities and of the sandwich course at Coventry have shown a 
percentage of passes well above the average. 

A block release course on similar lines, sponsored by Derbyshire County 
Council, is due to start at Chesterfield College of Technology this autumn ; 
others will no doubt follow. The developments should be of interest to 
the local government service generally, if only because a professional certificate 
is the passport to the senior jobs in nearly all departments. The method 
by which entrants are trained for the examinations is therefore a matter of 
supreme importance. One would also expect the other and much larger 
branches of the accountancy profession to be interested, for it is a strange 
anomaly of our day that accountancy, a major profession, should have made 
so little advance in its methods of tuition. 


A. H. M. 
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The Second Report of the Council on Tribunals 


HE Council on Tribunals* was set up under the Tribunals and Inquiries 

Act, 1958, to review and report upon the constitution and working 
of administrative tribunals and to keep watch on those administrative 
procedures which involve or may involve the holding of a statutory inquiry 
by or on behalf of a Minister of the Crown. The Second Annual Report 
of the Council, published in June 1961, records not only a growth in the 
work of the Council but a change in the nature of their work. “In 1960 
at least 122,000 cases, most of them involving some form of dispute between 
a private individual’ and a government department, were decided by 
administrative tribunals under the supervision of the Council and its Scottish 
Committee. In addition appeals against planning decisions and objections 
to compulsory purchase orders made by local authorities were the subject 
of some 5,700 statutory inquiries” within the Council’s purview. The 
Council were primarily concerned in their first year of office with the collection 
and analysis of available material, the consideration of rules of procedure 
submitted to them, advising on matters referred to them by the Lord 
Chancellor and the Secretary of State for Scotland and with visiting tribunals 
at work. The Second Report shows, however, that in 1960, although much 
of the Council’s time was occupied with these activities, they were no longer 
their main preoccupation. The Council say that “ statutory inquiries now 
demand at least as much attention as tribunals, and we are increasingly 
occupied with the consideration of comments and complaints from members 
of the public.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS AND STATUTORY INQUIRIES 


With statutory inquiries now demanding much more of their attention, the 
Council are at pains in their Second Report to stress the fundamental 
distinctions between tribunals and inquiries, and to indicate the differing 
extent of their responsibilities towards these two types of bodies. 

Inquiries in the main are concerned with the use of land, where public 
and private interests conflict and a decision of policy is required from the 
Minister. Such conflicts may arise from the refusal of a local authority 
to grant planning permission for the building of a private house or petrol- 
filling station, or from the serving of a compulsory purchase order on private 
property which stands in the way of a road-widening scheme. The Minister 
is required by statute to hold an inquiry before making his decision, so that 
objections may be fairly heard and also to ensure that he is fully informed 
of the facts of the case. The Council refer to the point made by the Franks 
Committee that the process by which a Minister arrives at a decision after 


*A note on the constitution and functions of the Council on Tribunals and the main 
aspects of its First Annual Report appeared in the Autumn 1960 issue, pp. 273-8. 
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an inquiry cannot be the same as that by which a tribunal arrives at a decision. 
In setting up a tribunal to decide cases, Parliament is deliberately removing 
responsibility from the shoulders of the Minister. Members of the tribunal 
are not concerned with the Minister’s policy except in-so-far as that policy 
is embodied in the rules which the tribunal is required to apply. But when 
the Minister decides a case that has been the subject of an inquiry, he is 
committed to a policy which he has been charged by Parliament to carry 
out. The Council stress that “in that sense he is not, and cannot be, 
impartial. The inquiry is modelled on judicial procedure, but it cannot 
lead to an equally objective decision. In the last resort the Minister must 
do what he thinks is most expedient.” 

In relation to tribunals, the Council have five main functions. First, 
to keep the constitution and working of certain specified tribunals under 
review and report thereon from time to time to the Lord Chancellor and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland; secondly, to be consulted before the 
rules of procedure of tribunals are made or amended; thirdly, to make 
general recommendations to Ministers about appointments to them ; fourthly, 
to be consulted before any of them can be exempted from the requirement 
now imposed on them by the Tribunals and Inquiries Act to give reasons 
for their decisions ; and finally, to consider and report on particular matters 
referred by the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State with respect to 
* any tribunals other than the ordinary courts of law.” 

As regards regular statutory inquiries, however, the Council’s power is 
more limited. It is confined only to inquiries held by the Minister in 
pursuance of a statutory duty, that is to those cases where the hearing or 
inquiry is an obligatory part of the procedure. It does not extend to 
discretionary inquiries, an example of which was the recent inquiry into the 
Oxford road system. The Council emphasize that “ discretionary inquiries 
may be just as important for our purpose as others.” It is not the duty of 
the Council, as in the case of tribunals, to exercise a continuing power of 
review. The Tribunals and Inquiries Act requires them to advise on rules 
of procedure and to report on such matters as may be referred to them by 
the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State, or as the Council may 
determine to be of special importance “with respect to administrative 
procedures involving, or which may involve, the holding by or on behalf 
of a Minister of a statutory inquiry.” The Council have interpreted this 
to mean that in suitable cases they have the power to consider the admin- 
istrative procedures both before and after the inquiry. 

The Council declare that: “‘ We have all along foreseen that this subject 
since it touches directly on the decisions of both Government Departments 
and local authorities, was more likely to involve the Council in complicated 
and controversial issues than our other task of supervising administrative 
tribunals.” 

“The complaints we have now begun to receive, and to some of which 
we refer in the next Section, bear out this expectation. Some but by no 
means all of these complaints could have been obviated if there had already 
been in existence a detailed code of procedure for statutory inquiries. But, 
as we have pointed out earlier, we are still awaiting the submission of the draft 
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rules. It has, however, been agreed that the Government’s consultations 
with professional organizations should be completed first.” 


TRIBUNAL PROCEDURE 


During 1960, the Council reported on four questions of procedure, one of 
which was brought to their attention by a member of the public and the 
remaining three were referred to them by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Secretary of State. 
Legal Representation 

The complaint made by a member of the public concerned the present ban 
on legal representation before Service Committees of National Health Service 
Executive Councils. Complaints against practitioners in the National Health 
Service are made to one or other of the 163 Executive Councils in the United 
Kingdom which administer the four “ family practitioner ” services (medical, 
dental, pharmaceutical, and optical) of the Service. These complaints are 
investigated on behalf of the Executive Councils by appropriate Service 
Committees. A Service Committee then reports its findings to the Executive 
Council for their decision. In most cases involving penalties, there is a 
right of appeal to the Minister of Health or the Secretary of State in Scotland, 
from the decision of the Executive Council. The complaint was that a 
practitioner had been handicapped in the presentation of his case before a 
Service Committee by the ban on legal representation. The Council examined 
the Regulation which imposed this ban and heard oral evidence from the 
complainant and from a large number of interested parties, but “ were 
satisfied that the general procedure had so far worked well and that in practice 
no injustice (had) resulted from the ban: ...” The Council thought 
proceedings should be as informal as possible, and that if legal representation 
were allowed, it would be the practitioners rather than the complainants 
who would make use of it, with the result that complainants might be deterred 
from coming forward. Moreover, they believed practitioners were already 
sufficiently safeguarded by their right of appeal to the Minister or the 
Secretary of State since the case is then re-heard and legal rcpresentation 
is permitted. For these reasons, the Council and the Scottish Committee 
did not think it necessary to recommend any alteration in the existing 
Regulations. The Council were concerned, however, with a certain ambiguity 
in the phrasing of the proviso to the Regulation in question which laid it 
open to differing interpretations. They appreciated that in the final resort 
this was a matter for the courts, but felt that the intention of the proviso ought 
to be made clearer. They accordingly recommended that the Ministry of 
Health and the Department of Health for Scotland should issue further 
guidance as soon as possible and hoped that the Departments would take 
into account the Council’s views. This advice has now been accepted. 

The procedural questions referred to the Council by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State included: (i) whether evidence given by persons 
who appear before tribunals shoulc be covered by absolute privilege; and 
(ii) whether the parties in tribunal proceedings should be given power to 
subpoena or cite witnesses. 
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Absolute Privilege 


The Franks Committee pointed out that a witness who gives evidence in a 
court of law enjoys absolute privilege, that is to say he cannot be sued in 
respect of something he has said in his evidence. A witness before a tribunal, 
however, does not enjoy the same degree of protection. If sued he must 
rely on the defence of qualified privilege, which means that in proceedings 
for defamation he will be protected only if the words were spoken without 
malice. This will probably succeed in most cases, but the witness may be 
put to considerable expense in establishing the defence. The Franks 
Committee stated that “ absolute privilege has long been considered necessary 
to the administration of justice in the courts, and there is a strong case for 
saying that it is equally necessary for tribunals—at any rate in those cases 
where evidence is given on oath.” 

The Council considered the application of the general rule laid down 
by Lord Esher in Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society 
v. Parkinson [1892] 1 Q.B. 431 that the absolute privilege which attaches to 
persons taking part in proceedings before the ordinary courts extends to 
“‘ an authorized inquiry which, though not before a court of justice, is before 
a tribunal which has similar attributes.” They state, however, that “‘ the 
rule was established many years before the majority of the tribunals with 
which we are concerned came into existence, and it is difficult to see now 
just how far down the scale of courts and tribunals the protection of absolute 
privilege extends. The alternatives before the Council were either to leave 
the courts to decide in a particular case by the application of the common 
law formula as laid down in the Royal Aquarium case, or to recommend a 
uniform test that would be applicable, if not to all tribunal proceedings, at 
least to those of certain selected tribunals. 

The Council concluded that they “ (i) had no evidence of any practical 
need for an extension of absolute privilege as suggested in Recommendation 14 
of the Franks Report and that until a practical instance arose the existing 
position should be allowed to continue, and (ii) that there were substantial 
objections to any wholesale extension of absolute privilege to all the tribunals 
under (their) supervision, assuming that it did not extend to them already.” 
They also rejected the implication in the Franks Report that there might 
be some connection between absolute privilege and the giving of evidence 
on oath. 


Subpoena 


Paragraph 92 of the Franks Report states that “in some cases an applicant 
may be handicapped by the absence of some oral evidence or document, and 
we recommend that applicants should have the right to apply to the tribunal 
in such cases for a subpoena. The issue of a subpoena should, however, 
be in the discretion of the tribunal and upon its authority.” 

Writs of subpoena are issued from two sources: from the Central Office 
of the Supreme Court or from a District Registry in those cases where there 
is an express statutory power to obtain a subpoena for the purposes of a 
hearing before a court or tribunal; and in all other cases from the Crown 
Office. After considering the information made available to them, the Council 
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“* felt satisfied that, in practice, writs of subpoena could be readily obtained 
by the parties to tribunal proceedings on application to either the Central 
Office or the Crown Office (as appropriate) on payment of the necessary 
fee and it seemed to (them) that no case had been made out for the issue 
of a subpoena on a tribunal’s own authority.” The power to subpoena is 
at present exercised not on the tribunal’s responsibility but on that of the 
parties taking part in the proceedings, and the Council thought this should 
continue to be so. They also felt that there was a danger in giving this power 
to tribunals, since a party who asked a tribunal to subpoena a witness and 
had his request refused might feel that the tribunal was in some way prejudiced 
against him. The Council concluded that “ no change was called for, but 
that in view of the evidently widespread ignorance of the procedure by which 
a subpoena could be obtained, steps should be taken to make it more generally 
known.” 


DIFFICULTIES IN SUPERVISION 


The Council are still clearly worried about existing rules of procedure designed 
to ensure the privacy of hearings before certain tribunals and the effect 
these might have on the Council’s task of supervising the work of such bodies. 
The rules which govern hearings before National Health Service Tribunals, 
Service Committees of Executive Councils and Executive Councils when 
considering reports from Service Committees are a case in point. The 
Council made it clear in their First Report that they thought it wrong that 
they could only attend such meetings on sufferance, and not as of right, when 
they had a clear statutory obligation to keep the constitution and working 
of these tribunals under review. The Minister of Health, in a Written 
Answer to a Question in Parliament, has indicated that he will consider this 
point when the Regulations governing the procedure of these bodies are 
next amended, but the Council stress that they “ cannot regard the position 
as satisfactory.” 

A similar problem exists with National Insurance Local Tribunals where 
the rules of procedure are so framed that, for the purposes of arriving at 
their decision or discussing any question of procedure, tribunals are required 
to order “all persons not being members of the tribunal other than the 
person acting as Clerk to the tribunal ” to withdraw from the sitting of the 
tribunal. In their First Report the Council suggested “ that the chairman 
of the National Insurance Local Tribunal should be permitted, with the 
consent of the parties to the hearing, to invite Members of the Council to 
remain with the tribunal while they are arriving at their decision or discussing 
a question of procedure.” The Council draw the conclusion from a Written 
Answer to a Question in Parliament on this subject, that “ no further steps 
are to be taken by the Minister to enable the Council to fulfil their statutory 
duty.” 


RENT TRIBUNALS 


In England and Wales there are now forty-three Rent Tribunals” whose 
functions are mainly confined to ascertaining reasonable rents for furnished 
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lettings in the case of properties with rateable values of £40 and under in 
London and £30 and under in the provinces. During 1960 these tribunals 
decided 4,652 cases. 

In view of the number of complaints received about Rent Tribunals, the 
Council have decided to make a detailed examination of certain aspects of 
their work. Although they appreciate that these tribunals are doing their 
best to carry out a difficult task fairly, the Council are concerned about two 
principal defects : (i) the lack of a clear code of procedure, and (ii) the absence 
of a right of appeal except on a point of law. They are accordingly sending 
a questionnaire to Rent Tribunal chairmen in England and Wales which 
asks for information on the following points: (i) what factors are taken into 
account in assessing a reasonable rent ; (ii) whether the tribunal includes a 
qualified valuer or surveyor ; (iii) how many members of the tribunal inspect 
the premises ; (iv) whether the Clerk retires as a matter of course with the 
tribunal when decisions are being considered; (v) whether reasons for 
decisions are normally given without being specifically requested ; and how 
these are drafted. The Council are also seeking information about the effect 
of recent amalgamations of tribunals upon the number of applications received, 
the accommodation provided for each tribunal and the publicity given to their 
work. 


Local Government Commission for England : 
Further Proposals 


HE Local Government Commission for England have now published 
their provisional proposals for the South West General Review Area 
and their final report for the East Midlands General Review Area. 


SOUTH WEST GENERAL REVIEW AREA 


The South West General Review Area comprises the administrative counties 
of Gloucester, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, the Isles of Scilly and the 
county boroughs of Gloucester, Bristol, Bath, Exeter and Plymouth. The 
Commission’s proposals for this area are less far reaching than those submitted 
for other review areas. They consist mainly of boundary extensions to Bath, 
Bristol, Exeter and Gloucester, and minor adjustments to county boundaries. 

Ail the county boroughs put forward cases for boundary extensions with 
the exception of Bristol, who merely indicated matters which the Commission 
should take into consideration in determining whether the city’s boundaries 
should be extended. With certain modifications, the Commission were 
prepared to accept the claims of Bath, Exeter and Gloucester for extensions 
to their boundaries. In the case of Bristol, they recommended the inclusion 
of three parishes, which in terms of physical development, economic links 
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and planning are essentially urban in character and form part of the town 
area of the borough, and the absorption of an area, now zoned for industrial 
use and which is likely to be at least partly occupied by industry relocated 
from Bristol. They did not consider, however, that Plymouth’s case for 
the inclusion within the city of the two developed areas of Plympton and 
Plymstock was strong enough to justify a change. The arguments for and 
against extension were very closely balanced, but the Commission’s view 
was that, “‘ while reorganization would not be impossible, it would produce 
more inconvenient areas of rural local government than would normally 
result from reorganization consequent upon a county borough extension.” 

The Commission received two proposals for the constitution of new county 
boroughs—one by Cheltenham and Charlton Kings and the other by Torquay, 
Brixham and Teignmouth. The Commission estimated that a new county 
borough of Cheltenham, consisting of the present borough, the urban district 
of Charlton Kings and part of the adjoining rural district, would have 84,000 
population now and 85,000 in 1971. In favour of its constitution as a county 
borough, Cheltenham stressed the unique character of the town as an 
educational, cultural and residential centre; its strong financial resources ; 
its record of administration; and the prospect of industrial development 
which would need careful control by a local planning authority. After 
considering these special circumstances, however, and taking into account 
the part Cheltenham now plays in the provision of county services, the 
Commission did not think there was a strong enough case for creating a 
county borough with a population so far below 100,000. The original 
proposal for the Torquay area was that a new county borough be formed, 
comprising the borough of Torquay, the urban districts of Brixham, Paignton 
and Teignmouth, and a number of parishes in adjoining rural areas. As a 
result of discussions this was subsequently modified, and two schemes were 
submitted of which that for the smaller area envisaged a county borough 
which included Torquay, Paignton and Brixham, but not Teignmouth. The 
Commission, however, having considered the advantages put forward by the 
proposals of this scheme and weighed the contribution which the area makes 
and could increasingly make to the provision of services for the county as 
a whole, were not prepared to propose the constitution of a county borough 
in the Torbay area. 

The main change in county boundaries proposed by the Commission 
would be that consequent upon the transfer of the borough of Lyme Regis 
from Dorset to Devon. Lyme Regis Council consider their affinities are 
more with the districts to the West, and the Commission “ consider it would 
be possible to meet the wishes of Lyme Regis without causing appreciable 
disadvantage to Dorset or making the county boundary less clearly defined 
than at present.” 


EAST MIDLANDS GENERAL REVIEW AREA 


The East Midlands General Review Area consists of the administrative 
counties of Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Rutland and the Soke of Peterborough, 
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and the county boroughs of Leicester and Northampton. The final report 
of the Commission differs in a number of important particulars from the 
draft proposals published in February 1960.* The Commission suggested 
then that the city of Cambridge should become a county borough, and that 
the rest of Cambridgeshire, with the Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire and the 
Soke of Peterborough, should form a single administrative county. They 
now propose that Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, which is already part 
of the geographical county, should in future become the administrative 
county of “‘ Cambridgeshire,” and that Huntingdonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough should become the administrative county of “ Huntingdonshire 
and Peterborough.” In the discussions which the Commission had with 
local authorities and other interested parties on their draft proposals, it 
became clear that the scheme for two counties, instead of one, in this section 
of the review area would attract a considerable measure of support which 
was not forthcoming for the original proposals. The Commission did not 
think, however, that the two-county scheme would be workable unless the 
city of Cambridge remained part of the county, and hence their final proposal 
that Cambridge should remain a non-county borough. They concluded 
that “if there had to be a choice, the improvement of county government 
should take priority before the claims of the city.” 

The Commission remain convinced that Rutland is too small in terms of 
population and resources to be a fully effective unit of local government 
either now or in the future, and is too dependent on the services and 
institutions of other authorities and bodies. They therefore adhere to their 
draft proposal that Rutland should be amalgamated with Leicestershire to 
form a single administrative county to be known as “ Leicestershire and 
Rutland.” They appreciate, however, that Rutland does not want to lose 
its identity and have abandoned their original proposal that Ketton rural 
district should be separated from the rest of the county. The Commission 
now suggest that Rutland might well form a single county district in the new 
administrative county, which would have the advantage of providing “a 
Rutland council to which many of the traditions and loyalties could attach 
themselves.” 

For Luton, the largest non-county borough outside the Metropolitan area, 
the Commission recommend county borough status with some boundary 
extensions to take in land on the fringes used for municipal purposes, and 
to include some suburban areas to the North of the town that are outside 
the present boundary. The Commission also propose boundary extensions 
to the county boroughs of Leicester and Northampton to take in outlying 
suburbs. 

As far as county boundary adjustments are concerned, the main change 
suggested is that Royston, now in Hertfordshire, should form part of the 
new county of Cambridgeshire. The boundaries with Lincolnshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk have, for the time being, been left untouched. In their draft 
proposals the Commission had included Stamford, and Lincolnshire (Parts 
of Kesteven) in the amalgamation involving Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 

*See “The Local Government Commission for England, Public Administration, 
Summer 1960, pp. 174-5. 
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shire, the Isle of Ely and the Soke of Peterborough. They had also suggested 
the transfer of some of the parishes round Newmarket from Cambridgeshire 
to West Suffolk. The Commission now propose to consider these matters 
in their review of Lincolnshire and East Anglia. 

The Commission have already submitted their first two reports, which 
dealt with the West Midlands Special and West, Midlands General Review 
Areas,* to the Minister of Housing and Local Government. They are 
at present reviewing the following areas: Tyneside and West Yorkshire, the 
North East, York and the North Midlands, and Lincolnshire and East Anglia. 


*See “Local Government Reorganization,” Public Administration, Autumn 1961, 
p 73-6 
PP. < 
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Death of Dr. L. C. Hill 


MEMBERS will have learnt with deep regret of the death in September of 
Dr L. C. Hill, a Vice-President of the Institute since 1953. Dr Hill played 
a leading role in the development of N.A.L.G.O. and was General Secretary 
of that Association from 1909 to 1943. He was closely associated with the 
formation of the Institute in 1922 and was a member of the Provisional 
Council set up in that year. From 1946 to 1954, Dr Hill was head of the 
Sub-Department of Public and Social Administration at the University 
College, Exeter, and at the time of his death was Director of the Colonial 
Office courses in local government for overseas students at Queen Elizabeth 
House, Oxford. 


Staff Changes 


Miss SHIRLEY FISHER, who had been the Institute’s Membership Officer 
since 1957, left at the end of August to take up an appointment with 
Associated Television. Miss Fisher had served the Institute well, and the 
Executive Council were very sorry to receive her resignation. Her place 
has been taken temporarily by Mr J. M. Hanan, a New Zealander, who is 
spending a year in this country. 

At the end of September, Mr K. Winston Fear was appointed as an 
Administrative Officer. Mr Fear is a retired Regular Army Officer, and his 
post is a new one which has become necessary because of the increase in the 
Institute’s training activities over recent years and the scope for their 
continued development. 

Mrs M. A. Ogilvy-Webb and Mr G. Rhodes have recently joined the 
Institate’s staff as Research Officers. Mrs Ogilvy-Webb, who was employed 
in the Cabinet Office from 1949-56 on three of the volumes of the History 
of the Second World War, has succeeded Miss Ruth Butterworth as Research 
Officer on the project on the Public Relations of Public Authorities. 
Mr Rhodes, a Principal on leave of absence from the General Register Office, 
is working on the study of Public Service Superannuation Schemes. 


International Political Science Association 
Mr D. N. Cuester, the Editor of Public Administration, was elected President 
of the International Political Science Association in Paris in September. 


I.I.A.S. Round Table, Lishon 

SiR JOHN R. Simpson, who has just retired from the post of Controller of 
the Stationery Office, was Chairman of the Committee that studied the 
subject of official publications at the recent Round Table of the I.1.A.S. at 
Lisbon. Mr A. H. Hanson, Reader in Public Administration at the University 
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of Leeds, was a member of the Committee dealing with Government 
Organization for Economic Development. Under the lead of Donald C. Stone, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, University 
of Pittsburgh, the International Institute organized meetings of Principals 
of Schools of Administration, and the Director of the R.I.P.A. participated. 
This Round Table was one of the most successful organized by the Inter- 
national Institute in recent years. 


R.I.P.A. Conference in Rome 

THE Institute’s 1962 Summer Conference will be held in Rome from 22nd to 
28th September, and the travelling arrangements to be made will permit 
those attending to spend another week in Italy. The Conference will be 
held at the Hotel dei Congressi, a hotel not far from the centre of Rome. 
The main sessions will deal with Italian central and provincial government 
and with the government of Rome. It is hoped to include visits to the Vatican 
and to the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, which has 
its headquarters in Rome. Would members who may wish to attend this 
Conference please notify the Institute, and further details will be sent to 
them in due course. 


[.I.A.S. 1962 Congress, Vienna 

THE 1962 Congress of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
will take place in Vienna from 16th-20th July. Details of the programme 
should be available early in the New Year. 


Staff Reporting and Staff Development by Dr. E. Ansley 

THIS new volume, which replaces an earlier Institute publication, was 
published on 3lst October. It surveys the staff reporting practices of most 
large public authorities, and reproduces the report forms currently in use 
in these organizations. The price is 12s. 6d., but it is offered for 9s. 6d. 


post free to Institute members 
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Administrators in Action 
By F. M. G. WILLSon. 


EvEN if this first collection of case studies 
of British civil servants in action were not 
well executed (happily it is), its mere 
appearance would be a cause for con- 
gratulations. First, it would be note- 
worthy that the scholars participating in 


the Public Administration Committee of 


the Joint University Council for Social and 
Public Administration should have felt 
inclined to venture beyond the existing 
pattern of research and generalization in 
their field to the point of asking the Civil 
Service for permission to study the details 
of some actual cases. Second, it would be 
encouraging that the Treasury and other 
government organizations should have 
granted access, co-operation and pub- 
lication to the scholars—a decision which, 
from the perspective of Great George 
Street, must have required some fortitude. 
The spirit of purposeful experimentation 
and co-operation on the part of both 
parties is a praiseworthy accomplishment 
in its own right. This volume is a suitable 
monument to that spirit. 

The collection consists of five case 
studies, each narrated chronologically in 
sufficient detail for the reader to appreciate 


what it is like to be in the position of 


having to cope with the problem in hand. 
The first, Coventry Moves a Market, 
describes the infinitude of negotiations, at 
the local level and with central government 
departments, that led to construction of a 
new wholesale market. Although the 
study starts with the background of the 
pre-war period, it concentrates on the 
details between 1949 and 1955. The 
second case, The Posting of Captain 
Robinson, is a brief account of the establish- 
ment machinery of a large department 
reacting to the aggressive requests of a 
staff member who ultimately seeks the 
support of a national servicemen’s organ- 
ization. The third, Machine Accounting 
Comes to the West Country, is a brief tale 
of innovation in a public corporation. 
The fourth, A Clearing With Spain, covers 
the period from August 1934 to January 
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1936. It involves higher civil servants iui the 
Treasury, the Foreign Office, the Board of 
Trade, and the British Embassy in Madrid, 
with peripheral glimpses of a clutch of 
other departments, the Bank of England, 
and city financiers. The final case, 
The Administrative Consequences of Fim 
and Vera Fardell, describes eight years of 
unending and overlapping demands made 
on the separate welfare agencies of a 
medium-size provincial city by a “‘ problem 
family.” It is the type of family that 
used to be contrasted to the Huxleys in 
eugenics books as a reminder that heredity 
could cut two ways, the sort that might 
emerge if Defoe and Shelagh Delaney 
collaborated on a city slum version of the 
Archers. 

Professor Willson writes well, and his 
light style prevents the heavy detail from 
disheartening the reader completely. He 
is skilful at weaving smoothly together 
separate strands of action. He has done 
well by the genre. Within the limits of 
his ground rules and his materials he has 
conveyed a sympathetic understanding of 
his major characters, including the edgy 
Captain Robinson. He avoids dispensing 
praise or blame, and he has resisted the 
temptation to which scholars writing cases 
sometimes succumb: namely, scoring off 
his characters on the basis of hindsight. 
The reader of these studies is told what 
the officials saw and sought at the time 
they acted, and occasionally the author 
manages to convey the pressures of 
deadlines and the pangs of uncertainty. 

To say that this collection is a good 
thing of its kind does not establish that 
its kind is a good thing. Case studies have 
their uses and their limitations. That 
these limitations may not be fully under- 
stood is suggested by the reception given 
this collection by a Times leader last 
August. After welcoming the appearance 
of cases in British administration the 
leader writer noted (1) that the cases 
showed quite high levels of performance 
and were, on the whole, success stories, 
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and (2) that—as noted in the preface of 
the volume—the choice of cases had been 
determined largely by what the various 
departments had decided to make available 
for publication. Hence, the leader-writer 
concluded in a tone of wistful disenchant- 
ment, these could not 
question of how well the governmental 
machine is operating. This is an example 
of expecting too much from this particular 
method. Five extracted from a 
Statistical universe of the millions or 
possibly billions of government actions 
since 1939 could not possibly answer such 
a question no matter how they 
selected. Nor can this collection answer 
the question of whether there is a larger 
purpose to human existence. Nor will it 
The sponsors of 


cases settle the 


cases 


were 


wash socks. 
endeavour, on the other hand, show 

more sophistication about what the cases 
can be used for. In their preface they see 
the case study as a means, useful for 
showing 

‘something of the detailed internal 
handling of administrative problems. 
This is desirable primarily as part of the 
general advancement of knowledge about 
our system of administration for the 
benefit of men of affairs 
interested public, but it is desi1 
as. a contribution towards the training 
of public servants and for the 
academic study of government.” 

One limitation 
method is the fact that it 
generalize from an individual case, even 

will 
suggest a number of new insights, idea 


and of the 


1 
aiso 


on the usefulness of the 


impossibl - to 


though these cases undoubtedly) 


and hypotheses to readers, quite 


from 


their usefulness 
impressions, in conveying ¢ 
the machinery really turns 
chastening academic and lay specialists 
glib generalizations about the Civil Serv 
Professor Willson 
introduction that it will 
yield any 
quality of the first five is a 
argument for pushing on, t certainly 
not the major one. There are many 
people—not only scholars and journalists 
—who are indefatigable in their. tende1 
to continue coining 
truths about the 
operates without having any factua 

for their generalizations other than the 
generalizations of an earlier ration 
fortified by snatches of rumour : 


and 


fa os 
modestly ave 
take 


major in 


more than 


five cases to ights. 


The 


strong 


niceiy tur 


way the ( 


Such persons are frequently reluctant to 
risk the apodictic and literary grandeur of 
their phrases from the confounding 
obstinacy of the facts as they really are. 
Until now they may have been able to 
claim—despite the fine empirical studies 
of many British scholars—that the facts 
are unavailable. The aversion of the 
Civil Service to any form of publicity— 
which sometimes seems to go somewhat 
beyond what is necessary to keep the 
constitutional system turning—has enabled 
this lush growth of outmoded stereotypes 
and overspread generalizations to flower. 
It could probably be shown that this 
excessive shyness has hurt the functioning 
of government by allowing misimpressions 
to flourish, by contributing to a dearth of 
‘* reality-materials ’’ available to serious 
students of administration, and by pre- 
venting possible recruits to the service 
from gaining a realistic picture of what 
administrative life is actually like. If case 
studies are to have a useful impact, if 
they are to succeed at injecting into 
current thinking about the Civil Service 
the healthy doses of reality that it is 
within their power to convey, there will 
have to be more than five. It will take 
more than five for the swarm to survive 
even in the university world. The fact 
that this collection is of high quality and 
it has been possible for it to be 
published without causing the government 
to fall should lead the departmental 
rities to take heart and will, it is to 
cause them to extend further 
enable more studies of 
this type to be made. 
sre are to be further collections of 
studies, it may be useful to present 
some suggestions based on an assessment 
of the extent to which the five in this 
collection convey a full picture of British 
administrative life. One overall im- 
pression the general reader of this collection 
is likely to form is that administration is 
an undramatic matter of endless detail, a 
ceaseless process of tying up loose ends, 
perpetual negotiations and consultations 
with the large number of parties affected. 
He will gather that keeping up with the 
problems requires persistent, even dogged, 
work day in, day out, year after year. 
This is not perhaps the most glamorous 
fact of administrative life, but many will 
agree that it is not far from its fundamental 
In this sense, the title of 
the collection might have been expanded 
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to read: “British Administrators in 
Action, or The Civil Service’s Revenge.” 
For the officials, in responding to the 
scholars’ request for contact with the 
realities of administration, have given it 
to them good and proper: they have seen 
to it that the scholars will have to wade 
through the drudgery and detail that are 
a part of the daily grind. 

Future cases should not try to eliminate 
this rubbing of the reader’s nose in endless 
detail. Nor should they necessarily aim 
at more dramatic episodes which, in 
cinematic terms, cast Errol Flynn in the 
role of a Morant. But life in a department 
is by no means as aseptic and impersonal 
as these cases make it out to be. It is 
understandable that in these first experi- 
mental cases caution should have dictated 
an almost complete concentration on 
official actions, particularly those recorded 
in writing, and a complete exclusion of 
less formal factors. The effect has been, 
in many of the cases, to make adminis- 
trative life seem rewarding, less 
interesting, less human than it really is. 
So far as a reader can tell, there is little 
difference in the kinds of people and in 
the departmental atmosphere that prevail 
in the Coventry Borough Hall from those 
that exist in the Treasury. This is a 
serious defect. It skews the picture of 
reality, and it does not make the best use 
of the artistic and scientific potentialities 
of the case study which, if it can do 
nothing else, is a genre that should enable 
readers to see the full, complex interplay 
of all kinds of factors and forces as they 
existed in real life, uncompartmentalized 
by academic specialities. The aseptic 
nature of these cases tends to make the 
daily drudgery seem somewhat unreward- 
ing and tends to make some of the cases 
seem artistically deficient—rather like the 
piling of one bare chronological detail 
upon another, 

To allude again to The Times leader, it 
seems to me less important that future 
cases should contain instances of admin- 
istrative pathology—though this may be 
felt to be desirable by some—than that 
they be selected so that it is possible to 
present a fuller picture of the human and 
departmental environment. (This may 
require somewhat more contemporary 
subjects, somewhat greater use of inter- 
views, and the selection of processes that 
cover a narrower time span.) If it is 
necessary to so-called success 
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less 


choose 


stories to enable such a fuller picture to 
be presented with safety, it would be a 
small price to pay. 

While I am on this subject of success 
stories, a word or two should be said in 
favour of having more of them. The 
performance of the Principal Assistant 
Secretary in A Clearing With Spain 
seemed to me to be wholly admirable, as 
did the processes of consultation and 
co-ordination that meshed the views of the 
Treasury, the Bank, the City, the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office. Perhaps 
this success is more striking to someone 
familiar with the relatively greater anarchy 
and departmental combat that would 


characterize a similar procedure in 
Washington, but anyone should profit 


from the successfulness described in this 
story. What were the various conditions 
that made it possible? To this question 
the case offers seriously incomplete 
evidence because of the ground rule of 
asepticism that the writer had to follow. 
A full answer would take one into a study 
of the departmental society and, ultimately, 
into an account of the relevant aspects of 
British society in general. Much of this 
infrastructure (to use a Treasury foreign 
trade term) is taken for granted in these 
cases, as in many American cases, partly 
because it is artistically impossible to 
encumber the narrative with a full picture 
of the national social foundations of 
administration, partly because such 
questions do not usually occur to Americans 
or Britons writing about their own 
bureaucracies. The fact that A Clearing 
With Spain raises such a question at*all 
is a measure of its value despite its 
limitations. One of the gauges of a good 
case is the range of demands for additional 
information that it provokes. 

To return to the matter of the usefulness 
of success stories, it seems indisputable 
that there is utility in having more cases 
that show first-rate men in action, that 
show them using their strengths, their 
talents, their techniques and their par- 
ticular styles of administration. A sub- 
ordinate who works under a first-rate man 
in the British system will be able to absorb 
such lessons through personal observation. 
But what of the subordinate who is noc so 
well situated? Could he not profit from 
a sensitive and realistic study of the 
first-rate man in action? And, if only for 
historical and sentimental reasons, would 
it not be a fine thing if we had some close 
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studies 


action illuminating the adminis- 
trative styles of some of the great civil 
ervants of the past? Finally, quite apart 
from the value of such studies to 
inside or outside the shop at home 


not cases of this sort be invaluat 
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host of useful 
for the case study, of which 
ntioned here are only a sample. 
C who pianned this effort and 
ed it out, and the officials who were 
far-sighted enough to 
have put us all in their 
It is to be hoped that the use of the 


cas¢ raises a 


and 


t po sible 


will oe commensurate with its 
lent 
EDWIN A. BOcK 
Staff Director, The Inter-University 


Case Program, New York 


Foreign Policy 


inatory parts of the book are 
excellent, especially those on the develop- 
N.A.T.O. (Ch. 3), inter-depart- 
mmittees and the selection and 


ig of negotiators abroad (Ch. 7), and 








t eneral discussion of how the Cabinet 
at something of a 

d ould not name his 

fo ld not give a full 
t the conflicts amongst British 
idmin itors to which the defence and 
inges gave rise. He has 

me this anonymity in his characters 

y lucid of presentation and a ready 
The ne dimensions of the book are 
se within which British government 





ents have to carry on their work, 
given that certain international organiza- 
e emphasis is very much 
linery by which the depart- 
themselves to one 


tions exist. Tl 





accommodate 


yther, so as to present to Cabinet reports 
which will not display violent differences 
between departmental viewpoints. They 
have extended to matters concerning 


international organizations the techniques 
of co-ordination and consultation which 
they developed during and after the war 
with domestic matters. The 


to deal 
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U.N.E.S.C.O. matters in the hands of the 

responsible for Welsh 
similar techniques have 
disposed of other organizations so far as 
other departments are concerned, and the 
system of committees ensures that everyone 
knows what everyone else is doing. The 
international organizations have, as it were, 
been absorbed into the British system of 
departments without radically altering that 
system. 


under-secretary 
affairs (p. 161); 


One may doubt, however, whether thi 
process represents a secular change in the 
dimensions of British foreign policy, as 
those are by a Prime Minister or 
Foreign Secretary. Perhaps it will when 
Britain enters E.E.C. 
departmental 
tation at ¢ 


seen 


But the process of 


consultation and represen- 
which Professor 
Beloff describes, does seem rather remote 


from the 


onterences, 





business of deciding British 
interests and policies in such matters as, 
say, the admission of China to the U.N., 
the status of West Berlin, the Laos tangle, 
and Pan-Africanism. In these, presumably, 
the Forei Office retains its 
ascendancy, instead of being 


Treasury and 


former 
elbowed 
Ministry of 
Defence, as it seems to have been on some 
of the matters with which Professor Beloff 
deals. In too, might expect 
the Commonwealth Relations Office to 
come into its own, instead of being mainly 
a spectator. 


I am 





aside by the 


these, one 


Even when it is a spectator, 


sure that Professor Beloff is wrong 


Development from Below 
By Ursuta K. Hicks. O 


Mrs Hicks does not intend her title to 
suggest some sinister inspiration from the 
underworld. The phrase “‘ development 
from below,” whicl 


ch originated with 
Mr Nehru, refers to local government, as 
the sub-title, ‘“‘ Local Government 
Finance in Developing ( 
Commonwealth,”? make 


and 


untries or tne 


clear. 
Her canvas is vast: India, Ceylon, 
Africa (East and West) and the West 
Indies. Even then there are important 
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in saying (p. 144) that “‘ the major work 
of the C.R.O. relates to the constitutional 
development of the Commonwealth itself 
rather than to its external relations.” 

What is missing, then, from Professor 
Beloff’s account is the making of ihe global 
picture which one might expect to see 
revealed at a Cabinet meeting. So far as 
European and North Atlantic issues are 
concerned, the book shows the kind of 
internal departmental diplomacy which 
goes to make a policy; but because it is 
confined to those issues, it does not show 
the final process of resolution, conspectus, 
weighing of interests, assessment of friends 
and enemies, and selection of means, which 
presumably provides us in the end with a 
foreign policy. How efficient is that 
process? Professor Beloff will, I hope, 
tell us in the “‘ more general study ” which 
he foreshadows on p. 8. Meanwhile, we 
have his interim conclusion that “ there 
is a clear disharmony between the govern- 
mental and administrative institutions 
available to modern societies and the 
world in which they have their being’ 
p. 200). With regard to the limited field 
of his book, this conclusion does not seem 
to be correct: British departments have 
adjusted themselves cosily and easily to 
international organizations of an unpre- 
cedented kind. But in the wider field of 
foreign policy it is frighteningly true. 


J. D. B. MILLER 
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exclusions—Central Africa, Malaya, 
Pakistan and Mauritius. The Sudan, with 
its fascinating variety of local financial 
ments, clearly fell outside the scx 
devoted to the Commonweal 
experience is in fact h 





relevant. 
In no 


aspect of overseas policy has 
Britain been more consistent than in the 
gradual creation throughout the dependent 


countries of urban and rural local govern- 
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ment authorities fashioned on British lines. intelligible a vast amount of background 
Our administrators have long i to has had to be sketched in, and many wider 
grat under tropical suns wi t questions discussed. It may well be that 
problems of transplanting the committee er general account is as near as we shall 
system, installing chief ex ‘ of t ever get to an overall picture of this 


type, and trying to rej € fascinating political exercise, for in 











partnership between 1 book | der questions receive qul 


t 
inance. Indeed the 








boldly labelled 





of it last century In colonial territ Urban Problems” and ‘“ Problems of 


local governmen s; been i l Rural Local Government.” 











cultivated, especiall nce t now i early Chapters, devoted to the 
celebrated Creech Jones statement 194 gradual emergence of local government 
Once established, the government 1 territory by territory (with, of course, 
** from below,” but the 1 I t i pec reference to finance), are followed 
certair I I I ( ive analysis of finance. ¢ 
I t ined ( chapt analyses and compares th 
patche and n expenditure on the local government 
text bor services in the various territories ; another 
exhorted in no uncer t l ni! tl ources of income; and so 
l government, whicl v Ma ire awarded by the author ; 





was t over-development of one service is 

ler I I condemned, ingenuity in tax collection is 
) prog! ‘ applauded, Jamaica is quietly chastise 
habitants who, as Mrs Hic pou t for its timorousness in valuation, Kenya 
actively want the twe1 
themselves shown a f m I of dministration and accounting, colonial 
enthusiasm The Indian 1 local gover! nts are chided for their 
of ‘indigenous culture behi : ur unwillingness to accumulate such balances 
] inxious for chang as the law allows (English authorities are, 
The overall result is a 1 f incidentally, equally reluctant)—these are 
urban and rural authoriti perating but few instances. The administrator 
under the most vari condit wanting to know how site rating works, 
p ical, political and social itt I how to draw up a capital budget, how to 
ably consistent in patter Tr} end devise a grant scheme will find the 
products are indeed striki al s discussed here. He will also 
ere, as in the West Ind the origin find himself constantly reminded of the 


the Creech Jone 











tieth centur is commended for its good financial 











of the local authorities was in t I ba elements of public finance—the 
mination of white settlers to govern effects of rent subsidies, for example, with 
t than in attemy a reminder that Nairobi does without them. 
plant : way of 1 coloured Those who have had occasion to inquire 

le has been allowed 1 into administration of public authorities 














< ’ t how \ ible the budget is as a 
so. ith iemo lf- starting point to investigations. For 
gO nt as t distr'¢ ) Mrs Hicks the bud 1an this ; 
the Emir and the | mount ( have it is a highly significant document. Being 

f i in concerned mainly with financial aspects, 

lo chronicle and appraise t \ e of e has used t budget as her main 
this development in a sil bo yu rce of material, supplemented by visits 
be impossible, for t f and ulr on the spot. has 
general outline ma ( t t ull the countries conce The 
variety of applications and a ( I pleteness and obscurities of colonial 
\ selection has to be ts are notorious. Only so 
must ¢ r two d an investigator could give the 


confidence in the interpretations 


or ¢l tort | I 1e1 ii 


Mrs 
alternative and, as a leading lent of reviewer can judge, the reader need have 


public finance, has natural choser 10 fear that he has been misled. He 





elected the 1K onclusions So far as the presen 


financial approacl But to make t f course, remember the inevitable 
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] 


limitations of fin uments which 
do not themselves reveal the more lively 


aspects of government. No budget can 


throw light on the intangible 
of the district officer to the 
the wo 
council, ambiguities in the 
the relationships between 


authorities, the functioning 





g of the com- 
mittee system, the role of the chief (a term 
ultl ferent t 
i lew ex 1 
perhap ost fascinating is to 
tu f olarship broug 
i nd diversified 
u it! ) ta are p< 1e¢n i 
j 1d skilful a 0 
‘ e set out t ly, t 





Local Government in 





i I 
I instituted a vad 

truc e and working of local 

t orld.'I An 
Mr Hume in M Martin, wer 
employed to e the vast quantity of 
information received, and they have 
produced a most valuable and informat 
book, Mr Vussaes undertaking the purely 





comparative part of the work, Miss Martin 
writing the summaries on the s} 
] ~o] 


10Cal 


ystem of 
vernment in forty-three countries. 
Inevitably in such an undertaking some 
restrictions had to be accepted. On the 
one hand the study is limited to the 
structure of local authorities, omitting 
discussion of their functions and thei 
finance ; on the other hand some countri« 
have not been included—for example in 
Africa only Tunisia, Ethiopia, The Sudan 
and South 
Pakistan and 
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frica are covered; in 


China are 


Asia, 
omitted. But 


relationship 
local authority, 
king of the regulative functions of 
law or in 
entral and local 


ite the U 


heat of the political 
controversy is not reflected in the 
The mass of factual information in the 
earlier chapters is made readable—in 
itself a feat—whilst the central part of the 
book is of absorbing interest. Only in the 
t two chapters, where so many gen 
zations concerning so many territories 


have to be handled, is there any feeling of 


persuasively. The 


book. 





] 
rali- 


yngestion 





Mrs Hicks has certainly made 
important contribution not to € 
theory but to the practice of public 


administration, for the problems she 
i confront the territories for 


irs to come 





‘ted States of America 


mitation could obviously not 


avoided if the project was to be 
nageable One could, however, legi- 
atel: sk that such a volume should 


le a bibliography. 

Since the late Montague Harris wrot 

s Comparative Local Government in 1948 
mainly based on pre-war information) no 
book has been published dealing with this 
subject in general; greatly, no doubt, 
because of the difficulty of collecting the 
information It is appropriate that 
I.U.L.A. should have filled this gap, and 
they have done it well. 

Particularly valuable is Miss 
account of the structure in 
lifferent countries. 


Martin’s 
forty-three 
Giving from three to 
eleven pages to each country, she com- 
into that space the essential 
information about the constitution of their 
local authorities. These necessary limi- 
tations, however, result in the account of 


presses 








BOOK | 
e countries being undu rt 
impossible to give any worth-while j 


of the working of Russian local soviets in 
three pages. It might have been better to 





compress the account of El Salvador (five 
pages), or perhaps to omit altogether 
account of local government in the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain (eleven pages ea on 
which there is no lack « p d 
material elsewher¢ It would then have 
een possible to expand the chapters o1 
those countries, such ¢ Russia, whose 
local government systems are both par 
ticularly significant and less well do 
nented in English. 
However, these summar re bot 
inct and very informative. In add 
an introduction to this Part, sl 


mphasizes how much the variou 
owe their origins to five main origi 
France, England, Spain, U.S.A. anc 





Russia. It is from one (or sometimes two 
f these prototypes that nearly all the ot! 
tems stem, adapting themselves to | 


1] 


conditions, social and political 
Mr Humes makes a wider surve' 








dealing with the subject ountr 
country, but consideris i r 
toy S ¢ tl Chief Exec I 
of Local Electio1 id | 
( tral Government 
this he makes n 
penetrating comparisons, but, seeking 
find order and system in t mi of 
rious materials, he tend tc 
rything into a category, whether it fit 
l or ill. Thus local authorities | t 
fitted into such pigeon-hole as 
unicipalities,’ ‘* sub-municipalities,’ 
ermediate units,” and ‘* quasi-int 
diate units.” As he himself t 
this entails some arbitr distinctions. 
But is such categorization really necessary 
to an understanding of tl ubject? I 
e any true value in classifying an 
I Mayor as a “ quasi-chief execu- 
t rather than ad itt } 1 
I however, | ( of tl 
chief executives of the various countri¢ 


that is probably the most valuable part of 





his generally admirable the Here, and 
n his discussion of executive boards, he 

yws the patterns that have been adopted, 
nd something of their virn and vices 
This, and the chapters on boards and 


committees, should make every reader 


pause and ask whether the 





own country 1s necessariuy the f{ » ( 


whether me improvement is possible. 
Even if one does not always agree with 
Mr Humes’s slightly didactic conclusions, 


there is much here to encourage a 
reappraisal of our existing methods. 
Phi a book which has been much 


eded, and for which we must all be 
grateful to the International Union of 
Local Authorities. Their two author: 
have done a remarkable job in producing 
iprehensive, so accurate, and so 
comprehensible a book on this important 





yovernment in the Umited State 
f Ameri is composed of six report 
submitted to the recent World Conference 
of Local Authorities in Washington. They 
include an enthusiastic paper on fraternal 
reemei between American cities and 
idividual European towns; these have 
resulted in much increased understanding 
between the peoples of different lands, 
and such gestures as the enshrinement of 
a San Francisco tram in a public park in 
Osaka, and the re-building of Japanese 
pagodas in American cities. ~ 

) papers on Public Relations, Personnel 
ent, Automation and Mechan 
aps the most valuable 











“here are 








all, on recent developments in metro- 
litan areas. In this field it is remarkable 


——Dade County in 
Florida—has a two-tier or federated 
em been adopted. While Toronto and 
Winnipeg have recently established such 
etropolitan ” patterns of government, 
e is little progress in this direction in 
the United States. This may be because 


oniy in one Cas 





> 


such a system is unlikely to be established 
except by legislative action on the part of 
t state. Such interference from above 


generally regarded in America as 
unjustifiable; indeed in a paper on 
ranization and Structure, Miss 5B 
linermann refers to the enactment by 
a State Legislature of laws altering, 


without local consent, local forms of 





government or modifying local boundaries 





as an abuse of the Legislature’s prerogative 
This collection of papers, though 
valuat is not in the same class a: 


The Structure of Local Government 
Throughout the World, which is a work of 
permanent importance and significance. 


BRYAN KEITH-LUCAS 
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By ELIZABETH LAYTON. 
Administration. 


For a book which is the result of extensive 
and collection of facts, Building 
j ! Authorities is remarkably readable 
and a usef Steered 
by an impressive list of people, the author 
has investigated the organization of 
building by local authorities running into 
an annual expenditure of 
and £500 million over the last ten years, 


mainly on housing and schools, f 





ul work of reference. 


between £300 


a5 IV. ul 
field of social and recreative services has 
been starved. Although much will be 
familiar to some local government officials 
and chairmen of committees, all has been 
documented with sensible comment and 


evaluation and there is a useful account 


of several local 
e lack of long-term 








national government and local author 
I part the latt 
“¢ Public 


investment in Great Britain constitutes 


is merited, though in large 





nearly half the country’s fixed capital 
formation and local authorities use just 
ler tr third f + t The r rring 
unaer two-thiras or tnat. ihe recurring 
post-war financial crises have had reper- 
cussions on local authorities’ building, th 
sector on which the g nment has most 
influence. Calls for savings and postpone- 
ment has meant uncertainty and frustration 
a 
A 


he Ministry of Education has managed 


’ 
three-vear 
a three-year pI 














in ott fields uncertaint S Ca 1 
abortive expenditure. ‘I or points 
out that fluctuations in the of capital 
expen have a much n disruptive 
effect on local authorities than on govern- 
ment departments as a far higher propor- 
tion of their staffs is occupied in designing 


Evidently 


buildings. 





long-t of capital expenditure 
Is 1 cal authorities, priorities 
re usually with capital estimates. 
he Institute of Municipal Treasurers in 
1955 found onl venteen out of fifi 
authoritic carried out annual capital 
estimates and onl) urteen had long-term 
capital programmes This is attributed 


partly to national uncertainties, but also to 


‘the centrifugal attitud of committe 
| } ] lanartr nt ith - 
and aepal entalized autnoi ot 





Building by Local Authorities 


George Allen & Unwin, 1961. 





The Report of an Inquiry by the Royal Institute of Public 


Pp. 376. 40s. 


Chief Officials.” 
settled by 
L 


Priorities are generally 
finance committees; they 
ould not be settled on financial ground 
alone, but in relation to social need and 
physical resources; the latter 
needs the consultation of the architect and 
ngineer as well as the Treasurer. 

The division of functions among officials 
dealing with building and maintenance is 
with comprehensively. We are 
reminded that the use of private architects 
to get variety as well as 
shortages of staff, the 
reason mainly given by local authorities. 
All wv 


i. 


is equally useful 


to suppiement 


vould agree in the necessity of a 


programme of structural repairs, of regular 
all property and the setting 


funds for maintena 





lIding so as to even out the 
1 A reserve fund is 
compulsory for housing, but it is son 


those financially 








to persuade 
responsible that one is necessary for other 
ld One wonders whether t! 
urch schools will have adequate 
The linking of housing 

mainter ith management is rightly 
stressed ; experience has shown that this 
good landlord-tenant 


itions but makes for economy. 





runc set up 





lance 
ynilx keep 
only keey 


The author is full of praise for the 
inistry of Education development group 


for improving design of building and 


[ g 
getting better value for money ; education 
never had to measure against rents as 


ind suffered less from political 





policy change: Most of us would 
on the need for pre-planning 


xtension of the cost limits system 


e advantages of selective tendering, but 








on the point of negotiated contracts, while 
it has many advantages, one would not go 

far as the author. The stress on the 
lack of development research and cost 
ontrol undertaken by local authorities in 


pite of C.L.A.S.P. is important and might 
urther into the question of 
duplication of effort in the 
programme and the possibilities of further 


ical information between 


building 





It is surprising that, except for the last 


paragraph, more mention was not made 
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of team work between all officials both in A very real problem to local authorities 

building and administration and in_ is the periodic shortages of professional 

particular architect and enginee id the sharp competition between 
chief public bodies themselves and also with 

private enterprise. This might have been 

for parochialism in local gove eI examined. 

The American system of city m ger 

does not find favour in this country and 

never will if professional officer how MARGARET HAPPOLD 








committee system with 
official and chairman can, 





wiscom in team work and ouncll 
ciscourage empire Dulliding 


Parliament and Public Ownership 


[HE public corporation is t I ulating, even if failing to provide the final 
trative form itor certain g I t 

organized bodies whi it is considered Mr Hanson, Reader in Public Admin- 

undesirable to operate as ministe1 istration in the University of Leeds, 

departments, and which v volved ncentrates mainly on the _ Board- 


during the inter-war years an pted Ministerial-Parliamentary relationship, the 
as the chosen instrument for e | wal battleground of the struggle between 
nationalized industries It w ¥ commercial management and government 
promise between full-scale public owner policy. His main analysis is consequently 


1 


terial powers and responsibilities 





and government ope 





hand and the capitalist structure with its and parliamentary accountability, which 
ancial and managerial tonom n the in its turn is broken down as between 

I Ready to hand, and adopted by debates, parliamentary questions and the 

the Labour and Trade Union movements Select Committee on Nationalized In- 


+ s¢ +} + | t . ] 1 "va | 
fter vehement debate in 1 thi ts i¢ This field was well covered in 





essor Robson’s far more comprehensive 
industries, which were considered so vit \ alized Industry and Public Owner- 
to economic planning for full productior , SO some repetition was unavoidable ; 
and employment that their nationa tion but Mr Hanson brings the story up to date, 
» Was not questioned. During particularly in regard to the Select 
I rs dif it mmitt h he finds has been 
as its boldness of 


tructure was a compromise and conflict approach has _ developed. From his 


jeveloped. Concerning them there hs anal he draws some sweeping con- 

gs of the public 
as a suitable organizational 
Its purpose to analyse structure for the nationalized industries. 
the difficulties and the cause and to For instance, to suggest as he does that 
provoke thought on the means of resolving “it is now hardly an exaggeration to 
them. It is ably done, and in | fina regard the corporation as a kind of 
chapter, after drawing on foreign ex specialized ministerial agency” is going 
perience—a useful contribution in itself a too far. True, Mr Hanson draws on the 
insufficient heretofore | een lable Select Committee’s evidence to show the 








arose largely for the very reason tt growing in va 


rn _ } j tte in na + if ’ nt \T he 
seen much debate in and out of I nent, ch ns as to the failin 
and this book is the latest contribution to rporation 


ion. 


the discuss 


h vithor ¢ 


on this here—tl or puts forward | extent of ministerial interference, which 


own proposals which are certainl I certainly is considerable and far greater 
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fathers.’ 


wheth 


he draws so much attention, let 


j 
mir 
aamini 


e, were inher 


ISTRATION 


rent if Labour had remained in 
‘ Mr Hanson inadvertently admits 

r the constitutional failings to which his as he points out that the conflict has 
l yreatest where 


here has been failu 
where success. 


trative | 


benefits he is inclined 
tructure 
whether they 
changes in 
} 


: : 1 
and consequently the political 


public corporation h 
difficulties, and not 
Hanson discusses in this book 

e, but whether the dit 
author’s thoughts signposts the way 
because the heir solution is doubtful. He appears 
d to fulfil two to favour 


ler which they have operated. 


more ministerial control 
entary accountability and | 
achieve th th Commission de Ver 


social 


irreconcilable : 
, 


DYISeS put 7 
ean 


eans of providing It. 


combination of 
ory and in 
a watchdog ov 
rightly accepts t 
immediately 
are possibilities in 
extension of the 
ymmittee and the 


I 


qualified personnel t 


ably only 


rmation, w 
er than diminish ti 


} 


500. 41s. 6d. 


our American colleagues 


ising. Such books ought 
garded as substitutes for 
ey should avoid reproducing 


kneyed selections from 





luated 

ng ago 

KnNess 5 
form 
include acrosanct 

ecause it 


printed 


Adopting 


our own, 
are at 
State- 
ot 
1.e. are 


rest are 
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Ireland by the shortage 
ly-qualified people. ‘“‘ As 


some a i uence ... the Boards of some 


statutory nterprises have in practice less 
er the working policies of (their 


is than may be generall 
2 | 


und is “‘a small country 
number of publ 
re the Government has to 
four hundred co: 
t people of standing to n 


l-Board relations aj 


‘land, in p 


here. 


very limited, 
ne of the Gover t 
ugh the party whip. .. . So 
relations ... with State- 
bodies are concerned, this 
avated by the fact that the 
enate have in fact never 
interest in the State 

and have 1 


and (on 
ludes that some appoint- 
made in the past “ that 
oO justify on grounds of 
tions and ability.” In 
concludes that many of 
rises have done very 
has d l 
resources on a scale 
imagined possible 
»” ; Cémhlucht 
up a highly remunera 
try which supplic 
competitive price 
Board (in spite 
lting in unremunerati 
by the Board bi 
Government 
to almost 
Republic”; Aer 
fering no worse than 
rnational airline, size for 
re about as bad 
worse than, Dr } 
Irejand is perhaps 
Atomic Energy 


iys fa ly as, but 
2 ‘ 
»eecnhing $s 


J. W. GROVE 





cemen. 
no doubt anxious to 
readable—hence the 
Chinese deck hands 
t each other and the 
(100 note under her 
the same time he 
of information, 

an is 


recruiting handbooks. 
if reference the book 
though even here it 
lesired: the arrange- 
tatistics are deficient 
unsystematically, 
there is no map to 
iliar with antipodean 
» bibliography or 
irces used. Some of 
about the British 
uisleading. 
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Attendance 


By F. H. McCinm t t \ A. WALKER and N. C. SAVILL. 


Macmillan : Cambridg ( No. XIII, 1961. . xiv+152. 
ONE < ttendance centre is run by a 
trates’ court t peci chosen senior police officer, 
ior officers, on Saturday 

mises used for some other 

week. It is attended 


1 boys at a time, divided 


younger groups (centres for 


sixteen and for girls are still at 
il stage). The centres are 
Home Office, who have 


rules for their conduct. 
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would 


In 


punitiv 


‘ 


PUBLIC 


ntenced group, and 
attendance hree years, not tv 
that it is not the whol 
of “ successes’ that can be 

attendance centres, 

between thi I 
nown percentage which wo1 
almost med either spontaneously « 
a mildly after some costlier form of penal treatment 

iom which ors themselves are well aw: 

l or work. 


tations of their “ general rate of 


is also ] 


ind while they do not state 
saying the cpl they devote more space to 
Home of the differen 
cupation cess rates oj 
health ze groups and other sub-divisions of the 


centre: sample. For example, they 
aged fifteen and sixteen 


‘nt trouble less often than 


thirteen or foi 
fact that th 
pproaching t peak 
fences, while the older 
peak ?). Another inte 
that boys subjected 
as well as to attend 
had a higher fazlure rate 
id been subjected to not! 
ndance centre order, even w 
was made for the fac 
d on probation by the 
ocial background th: 
certainly gives n« 
that probation s! 


ml 1 with ot! 


ibine< 
danger, howeve 
readers will pay 
ipparently hig! 
than to the mor 


1:47, 


| \ 
ail 


iv re nc es o¢ CV 
i Even 
attendan to have 


ness 
er, the Committee’ 
the -minimum 
re orders should b 
ten years see! 
finding that the 
a higher faih 
but the recommen 
embodied in the statute 
lis point the (¢ 


ther ** 


ier “* evidence,” 
means anything f 
tions of 
n of atten 
over forty—t { 


g for proof of their effective- 





, simply because 


their favour—that th 


deprivation of libert 
> offender away from hx 


till seems convincing 

But this is not the 
h provides in a 

1 


whic 
gical analysis all the 


Zi 
ld } 


tablisbhment 


P. 1} liament 


G. A. CAMPBELL. 


MR CAMPBELL’S 
mstructed book 
worth study, not ily 
little or nothing of the 
rn, but by many 
subject for its own 
of its na 
has be 
the mat 
rtunate in the 
i to give, t 
ntary scene 
no more t 


Comn itte 


grees W 


1.7 
mebie 


report « 


9 Members 


been amended, er 
tering its order 


has taken 


assembled abo 


demonstrate successes 
id a most interesting 
devised to forecast the 
es of subsequent re- 
liscriminated well when 
in independent sample 
rs. The result is an 
appraisal of this part 


NIGEL WALKER 


6d. 


debating such Estimates. 
yunts Committee is given 
space, 24 pages, and the 
work is stressed, but 
» as with tl 

Nationalized I 

of the way in w 
ctions, the kind 

I apart from 
uous reference to 
he procedure it follow: 


meets and the 


ndust 


The reader is 


Committee digs 


“ 


aepartments 


have 


1oney’’; less colloquialisn 


m 

iccount of procedure would 
r parts of the book, have 
yle of writing as well as 

’s information. 
on Question T 
he inclusion of th 
52-57 is 


a complica 
ate Notice Questions, 
nted out, need a minimum 

notice, and although it 


that such notice is 


on the previous 


1uch more frequently happens 


given between 10 and 
> morning in question, for 


ason that the subject matter 


n is often related to an 
occurred only a few hours 
an overnight mine disaster. 
on Adjournment Debates 
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the author gives an admirable background 
to the half-hour adjournment debate and 
one can trace the relationship between 
with the 
Question and 
ultimately, the ministerial 


yuld, however, 


grievance, 
Minister, 
Answer, 


correspondence 
Parliamentary 


and 


reply to the debate. It 


C 
have been helpful to have 


had at least 
reference to the four occasions during the 
Parliamenta year when whole days are 
given for similar debated 
when the House yuurns for the 
Christmas, Easter, n and Summer 
It would also hi: 


recesses ive been wise to 


have drawn the distinction between these 
adjournment debates, including the half- 
hour adjournments, and those occasions 
on which the adjournment of the House is 
moved a 30 p.m., usuaily by the 
Government debate to 
take place on some 
foreign affair 


controversy 


subject, e.g. 


to propose 
the end of the should be said 
that chapter adjournments 
under Standing Order Number Nine on 
matters Oi 
this is, of 


debate, as th 


two rete! 


urgent public importance, but 


course nother kind of 


Chapter six includes a vivid description 
of the process of division, but this_could, 
with advantage, have been amplified to 
include mention of the Tellers and Division 
and an elaboration of the whole 
This is always of interest to 
visitors as they pass through the lobbies 
on their tour of the Palace, and the guide 
who offers insufficient explanation is 
closely cross-examined. ‘This is the kind 
of book where one would have looked for 
just such information. 

The author has done well to illustrate 
many of his points with quotations from 
Hansard, and thereby to stress the 
importance of that verbatim official report 
to anyone who wishes to understand how 
Parliament really works. In such a work, 

list of books for further study, including 
urely Erskine May, might well have been 
added and references to Standing Orders 
where appropriate should have been made. 
often invaluable in a work of 
great 
desired. Nevertheless, all those reading 
this book will be well informed on 
Parliament, as it now functions, and the 

eptive reader will discover the further 
avenues to be explored. 


MICHAEL LAWRENCI 


Clerks 


procedure. 


Che index, 
this nature, 
] 


leaves a deal to be 
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Improvement of zation and 

4 seenneet eae MDieshiler J sanecte " 

Management in Public Administration 
D. KINGDOM International 


Sciences, 


1, is based on 


national governments 
organizations to a 
to them by the 

ve Practices of 

yn methods of 
ind manage 


the material, 


author has sought to bring out under- 
inciples and ideas and to develop 
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Institute Regional Groups 


Names and Addresses of Group Secretaries 


Berks, Bucks and Oxford 

K. H. B. Frere ae ; Personnel Department, Research 
Group, U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority, Harwell, Didcot, Berks. 


] 


Birmingham and West Midlands 
D. Greengrass 51 Featherstone Road, Birmingham 
| 14, 
Brighton and Sussex 

R. W. Diggens, M.B.E. .. South-Eastern’ Electricity Board, 
’s Gardens, Hove 3, 





Cambridge and East Anglia 
J. W. Taylor .. ne The Cambridgeshire Technical 
College and School of Art, Collier 
Road, Cambridge. 


Central and North Yorkshire 
A. Dent Electricity Board, 


by Road, Scarcroft, Leeds 





Edinburgh and East Scotland 
Blair Grosset .. = -» ©. & M. Service, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 1. 











Exeter and South-West England 
| A. Dunsire sa e .. The University, Exeter 


Newcastle and Northern England 
A. Currie Council Buildings, Felling, 


Gateshead 10 


North Western 





A. Livingstone Main Building, The University, 
Man 13 
Northern Ireland 
J. Shuttleworth, 0.B.1 l Helen’s Bay, Nr. Belfast 
Nottinghan 1 East Midlaz 
B. W. Hug . M Pensions and National hm 
Bl 3, Government 
Chalfont Drive, 


South Wales and Monmot 
R. G. Williams I tricity Offices, St Mellons, 
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